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CHAPTER I 


HOW TO START 

At the very beginning of this book, let us assume 
that you, the reader, are willing and prepared to 
comply with its title and to make a real effort to 
teach yourself lawn tennis. Undoubtedly the first 
step towards learning to play any game is to go 
and watch it being played by experts. In that 
way, you will be able to see for yourself the final 
objective in your aim to become a proficient lawn 
tennis player, although you must be careful not to 
be disappointed at the high standard of the experts 
compared with your own first feeble efforts. The 
Lawn Tennis Championship Meeting held on the 
c ourts of the All-England Club at Wimbledon at the 
end of June and the beginning of July each year is 
recognised as numbering the finest players in the 
world among its entries, and it should be the aim 
of every tennis enthusiast, if at all possible, to spend 
a day at that meeting watching and learning. In 
order to help the keen beginner, then, let us pay 
an imaginary visit to that great sporting event. 

We start by taking the Underground to South- 
fields Station, from which a short jouiney by bus 
-there is a well-organised relay of them every 
minute or two — brings us to the main gates of the 
9 
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All-England Club. As it is almost impossible to 
obtain a ticket for a seat unless one applies a long 
time ahead, wc will assume that we have taken this 
wise precaution ajid have been allotted a good 
position on the Centre Court. In order to avoid 
unnecessary rush and crowding, wc arrive shortly 
after noon and enjoy a pleasant picnic lunch on the 
beautifully kept lawns adjoining the main rcfre.‘>h- 
ment bullet. At the beginning of the Wimbledon 
fortnight, matches are taking place on all of the 
fifteen courts, and later on we will walk round to 
watch some of these outside games ; but for the 
moment, our object is to enjoy the privilege ol* a 
seat overlooking the Centre Court, where, according 
to the luck of the draw, the best matchou take place. 

So after lunch wc make our way to our scat, 
admiring, incidentally, the excellent organisation and 
marshalling system which enables us to reach it so 
easily through the labyrinth ol passages surrounding 
the Centre Court and Court No. i. Under the 
enormous stands we notice such amenities as a Post 
Office, a Left Luggage Office, a complete row of 
Telephone Boxes, and three Information Bureaux. 
Finally, we emerge from the comparative darkness 
of one of those passages into the bright sunlight which 
is shining down on to the most famous lawn tennis 
court in the world. To the expert and to the 
beginner alike, ev^crything is as perfect as can be 
imagined. Except for the mathematically acc uiate 
white lines and a .slightly worn brownish pati h near 
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each base-line, the whole court is a wcedless stretch 
of green grass, with ample room at the ends and 
sides. At the south end is the Royal Box, and at 
the south-east and north-west cf)rners are the two 
electrically operated score-boards. 

A few minutes before two o’clock, the time for 
the first match to start, the various officials begin to 
appear. In addition to the umpire on his special 
seat high up above the net, there are ten linesmen for 
a singles match, a net-cord judge, and six ball boys. 
The diagram on the next page will help you to 
visualise the scene, 

'fhe first match on the particular afternoon we 
have selected lor our visit to Wimbledon is between 
Miss Shirley Fry of the U.S.A. and Mrs. Jean 
Walker-Smith of Great Britain. Punctually at two 
o’clock they come on to the Centre Court to face a 
battery of camera men before they have the custo- 
mary knock-u]). I’his preliminary practice can 
leach us Cjuitc a lot ; there is no question of merely' 
hitting a ball to and fro indiscriminately. On the 
contrary, it is a systematic knock-up, designed to 
practise each kind of stroke in turn. First of all, 
the two players stand right off the court and from 
well behind the base-lines they make fifteen or 
twenty forehand drives at each other. Then they 
do the same on the backhand. Next, Miss Fry 
advances to the net and Mrs. Walker-Smith hits a 
dozen balls straight at her to give her some volleying 
practice ; then they change round for Mis. Walker- 
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Smith to do the volleying. Finally, each player 
serves half a dozen times into each court, while the 
ball boys scamper around the outskirts of that lovely 
arena iccoveririg the balls and keeping the players 
well supplied. While all these preliminary activities 
are being carried out, both girls wear attractive 
cardigans, even though it is a hot afternoon. At 
last, after five or six minutes of strenuous exercise, 
the players signal to the umpire that they arc ready 
to begin, cardigans are removed, a set of new balls 
is thrown out from the refrigerator behind the 
umpire’s seat, and the match starts. 

The first lesson which the keen learner will acquire 
from that preliminary knoek~up is that all practice 
should have a purpose behind it. That does not 
mean that all games should be serious ones ; games 
are meant to be fun, and if they arc too solemn, they 
will not give the enjoyment which they should. Yet 
there is no reason why you should not “ practise 
while you play When you go on to a court with 
a friend, you might both agree to play on to each 
other’s forehand as miu h as possible during the first 
set ; if you are both right-handed, this will improve 
your cross-court shots enormously. For the second 
set, you might concentrate on each other’s back- 
hand ; this will again develop your accuracy, in 
addition to strengthening what is usually a weak 
stroke. 

The other lesson which can be learned from that 
introductory knock-up is that cold muscles need to 
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be warmed up gradually. The human body is just 
like a motor-car engine in that respect. It needs 
to be nursed carefully once it has just started, so 
never call for an all-out effort when your muscles 
arc cold. What is wanted is a gradual warming-up 
process which brings as many muscles as possible 
into aclion ; and n' member to keep as warm as you 
can with extra articles of clothing until the exercise 
itself keeps you warm. 

Now let us consider the actual match. We can 
hear an appreciative round of clapping from the 
game on Court No. i as Miss Fry begins to serve 
for the first game on the Centre Court. With the 
help of two delightful drop shots, Mrs. Walker-Smith 
wins the first game. We notice that, although she 
plays the vast majority of her shots from behind the 
base-line, every now and then she deliberately cuts 
her backhand, so that the ball travels just over the 
net and then falls dead. At first, Miss Fry does 
not bother to run up for these, but later in the set, 
as she warms to the task, she not only chases these 
drop shots but also produces some grand winners 
from them. 

The first three games all go against the service, 
mainly due to excellent retuins of the first services ; 
and that brings out an important point well worth 
considering. All lawn tennis players realise that the 
return of service is a vital part of the game, but after 
we had done a little elementary mathematics that 
afternoon at Wimbledon, we realised its importance 
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Still more. Miss Fry, it ought to be explained, 
eventually defeated Mrs. Walker-Smith in two sets 
by 8“6, 6-4, that is to say, in 24 games. Now 
assuming that each game consisted on an average 
of al least six services, that totals a minimum of 144 
services. Of those, we could only count live winners, 
so at that rate 139 were returned, a very high 
percentage indeed. 

It is interesting to watch the tactics employed by 
these two girls as they placidly reel off game after 
game in front of that vast audience. Both of them 
play most of their shots from well behind the base- 
line, although when they do advance to the net their 
volleys are generally winning ones. The American’s 
service, especially her first one, is much harder and 
firmer, but Mrs. Walker-Smith varies hers much 
better ; in fact, a bad return by Miss Fry off one 
of these slower services gives the British girl the lead 
at 3-1. Miss Fry then easily holds her service to 
love, and then, with a grand low cross-court shot, 
she levels the score at 3-all. Racing up to the net 
to make two perfect backhand volleys, Miss Fry 
again holds her servic:e to lead for the first time at 
4-3, but Ml’S. Walker-Smith looks to heaven and 
smiles as a lucky net-cord shot •"•nablcs her tc> draw 
level again. Five all and six all are called, but at 
7-6 the American breaks through to win the first 
set at 8-6 after 33 minutes’ play. Exactly half an 
hour later, Miss Fry wins the match by taking the 
second set at 6-4, and both girls leave the court to 
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the accompaniment of an appreciative round of 
applause. 

No sooner has this first match ended than the 
Centre Court again becomes the scene of much 
official activity. A fresh umpire and a host of new 
linesmen appear, the net and posts which had been 
used for the Singles game are now removed and 
a Doubles set inserted in their place, the net- 
cord judge checks the exact height carefully, and 
four well-known men players come out to take 
part in a fourth-round match of the Gentlemen’s 
Doubles Championship. They are K. McGregor 
and F. A. Sedgman of Australia and their opponents 
B. Dcstremau of France and his partner T. Johansson 
of Sweden. Although we do not realise it at the 
time, McGregor and Sedgman arc desthied to be the 
ultimate winners of this Doubles Championship, and 
we decide to remain in our seats for a while and 
watch the first set at least. Dcstremau and Johans- 
son, who have already knocked out two pairs of 
Englishmen in the previous rounds, take some 
time to settle down, and with the tall, bronzed 
McGregor serving magnificently, the Australian 
pair coast comfortably along to a 6-i first-set 
victory. 

At this stage we decide to leave our Centre Court 
seat and walk round to see some of the other matches. 
On Court No. 2 , with its stands on each side packed 
with spectators, J. Drobny and E. W. Sturgess arc 
being given a hard fight in the third set by two tall 
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young Australians, J. W. Cawthorn and D. P. Trc- 
gonning. We manage to squeeze in and find a 
square foot of standing room, and we are thrilled by 
a series of extremely rapid volleying rallies with all 
fi)ur players close up at the net. The ball travels 
like lightning from racket to racket, but wc note 
that the final winner generally comes from Sturgess, 
who is extraordinarily quick to spot the tiniest 
opening. 

After a quick cup of tea at one of the several 
refreshment buffets, wc hurry round to Court No. i 
to queue up for what is to prove a great game 
between Mrs. Margaret du Pont, seeded No. i, and 
Miss Beverley Baker, two of America's leading ladies. 
Miss Baker wins the first set at 6-i entirely through 
her speed of stroke ; a stream of tremendously fast 
low drives comes whizzing ovci the net, most of them 
pitching within a foot of the base-line and giving 
Mrs. du Pont little chance of returning them. Miss 
Baker stands to ret eive service with her racket point- 
ing directly towards the ser\cr. well up on her toes, 
with her body leaning slightly foward — a recilly alert 
])()sition from which she makes many grand returns. 
She also has the big advantage of being ambi- 
dexLi'ous, that is to say, stie can use both right and 
left hands equally well, so, you see, she has no back- 
hand like an ordinary^ one-handed player. Wc 
watch her extremely carefully, but the speed at 
which she chmiges her racket from one hand to the 
other is like lightning ; and although this changing 
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might be a disadvantage in doubles, it certainly is 
most disconcerting in a singles game. 

During the last few years at WimbleHon, quite a 
number of unorthodox players have become famous. 
We have had examples of two-handed grips on the 
backhand, some have been two-handed on both 
back- and forehand, and some have been ambi- 
dextrous. While it is essential, ihercfou', to advise 
young players and beginners to try to adopt the 
normally accepted grip or methods of stroke ])lay, 
it is only fair that they should realise that if they find 
some other way mf)re natural and easy, they should 
give that a trial, too. Do not be put off by people 
who tell you dogmatically that you must hold your 
racket in a certain way. Miss Doris Hart, for 
example, holds her racket well down* the handle, 
but she still manages to piodiue flowing shots which 
most men could not produce if they gripped their 
rackets in the same way. 

After we have watc hed the rather surprising 
defeat of Mrs. du Pont by Miss Baker, we spend the 
remainder of our time at Wimbledon hiiiTying round 
from one court to another in search of world-famous 
players in order to get glimpses of as many of them 
as possible in action. One thing which impresses 
us about the men is the fac t that nearly all of them 
— Patty, Sedgman, Richardson, Sturgess, Drobny 
and the rest -make a practice of serving their first 
service as fast as they possibly can ; then, if it is 
a fault, their second serve is hit with an enormous 
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amount of spin, so as to make the ball bound and 
turn. Just occasionally, as a surprise, the second 
service is hit even harder than the first ; of course, 
that results in some double faults, but more often 
than not the sudden change catches the receiver 
unprepared. 

Yet the outstanding feature about the men at 
Wimbk^lon is undoubtedly their overhead play. 
Nearly every time a ball is returned two feet or 
more above the net, it is volleyed back like a bullet. 
Budge Patty is really magnificent in dealing with 
anything within his reach overhead. He sometimes 
allows very high lobs to bounce and then, as the ball 
conics down a second time, he treats it like a service 
and smashes it over the net for an almost certain 
winner. In this connection, ii might be pointed out 
that volleying and overhead work is a part of the 
game at which beginners tan all improve rapidly 
if only they arc prt'pared to put in plenty of time at 
practice. Go out on to a court with a friend, and 
get him or her to send up a number of high balls 
while you stand somewhere near the service-line and 
practise hitting them down into your opponent’s 
court. If the ground is hard so that the ball will 
bounce up to a good height, you can do as Patty 
docs and allow some particularly high lobs to pitch 
before you kill them ; but be sure that you get well 
under the ball. 

One of the most interesting features which we 
notice at Wimbledon is the electrically operated 
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score-board. On the Centre Court there is one of 
these at each end, and also another one outside the 
arena itself, so that those of the crowd who arc 
unable to find a place inside can watch the progress 
of any particular match as each point is scored and 
recorded. These boards .show the names of the 
players, the results of any previous sets, the number 
of sets played, the number of games won iti the set 
in progress, and the actual points in the particular 
game taking place. A row of little red lights appears 
opposite the name of the server, so that everybody — 
including the players, of course — can tell at a glance 
whar is the exact position at any one moment. 
Here, for instance, is the ])osition as we saw it at 
one stage during the first match we watched on 
the Centre Court : — 


PREVIOUS SETS 

6 

■ ■ 

MRS walker-smith 

SERVER 

SETS 

GAMES 

1 

POINTS 

15 

a 

12 ^ ^ 

MISS S FRY 

• • • • 

1 

2 

30 


This clearly indicates that Miss Fry is leading on 
her service by 30-15, that she has already won the 
first set by 8-6, ancl that she leads by games to 
I in the second set. Obviously we c.innot have su( li 
wonderful score-boards to tell us the exact position 
when we ordinary mortals play lawn tennis, yet it 
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is most important, even in the friendliest of games, for 
the score to be known. It is very irritating if you 
arc the receiver and you arc not quite sure whether 
the score is 40 -30 or 30-40, and in any case it makes 
quite a difference to your next stroke. So if you 
are serving, d(j not be too timid, but sec that you 
call out the score before each service, so that your 
opponents — and everyone else -know exactly how 
the match stands. Before each game begins, the 
server should call out the score in games, putting 
his own score first. So if you call 3-5, it means 
you are losing ; but if you call 4-2, you are leading. 
If all players did this, there would be no more of 
those arguments when after, say, eight games, 
nobody is absolutely certain whether the score is 
5-3, 3-5. or 4 all ! 

Wc cannot leave Wimbledon without mentioning 
Miss Doris Hart. On the last day of the fortnight 
she was destined to win three championships — the 
Ladies’ Singles, the Ladies’ Doubles (with Miss Fry) 
and the Mixed Doubles (with Frank Sedgman) — 
^nd we are lucky enough to be able to watch her 
defeating her American compatriot, Miss Chaffee, 
by 6-3, 6-3. As a child. Miss Hart was a cripple, 
and even now her legs arc so frail that she really 
cannot be classed as a fast runner about the court. 
But the main feature of” her tennis is that she has no 
obvious weaknesses. She serves as hard as most 
men, she \ obeys beautifully, .she has the ability to 
produce fast flowing shots on both wings, and she 
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is a great tactician. No wonder that she is a world 
champion ! She literally has no weak spot, thanks 
entirely to her own hard work and to the encourage- 
ment ol' her family in America. Surely that is a 
lesson wc can all learn. Which is our weak spot at 
tennis ? Service, backhand, volleying, lobbing ? It 
does not matter which it is, it can be improved by 
practice and concentration. Get an expert to show 
you the correct method and then go and practise ; 
it is the only way to overcome a weakness, and 
perhaps, like Doris Hart, you will be surprised at 
the result. 

Soon after six o'clock, the crowds begin to disperse 
and make their ways home or to (he various London 
termini. Play on Courts G to 15 has already 
finished, and the few remaining Mixed Doubles 
matches arc something in the nature of an anti- 
climax after the tremendous struggles we have 
already seen. On our w^ay out, \vc catch a glimpse 
of Great Britain’s leading player, A. J. Mottrarn, 
and his wife winning their w^ay into the Fifth Round, 
and then we take our plac es in the bus queue for 
Southfields Station. It has been a grand day, and 
we have taken the first step towards becoming 
reasonably proficient lawn tennis players - wc have 
seen the game being demonstrated by some of tlic 
greatest experts in the world. Our job now is to 
go and try to emulate them ! 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF LAWN TENNIS 

The game of Lawn Tennis owes much to “ Real ” 
oi ‘‘ Royal ” Tennis, a game which was probably 
first played in France during the thirteenth century. 
Later, Charles V had a court built at the Louvre, 
while the oldest tennis court in this country is the 
one at ITamptoii Court, which was built by 
Ilcniy VIII. 'i'herc is no d(mbt that the modern 
game of Lawn ” Tennis developed from this old 
game ; the balls and the rackets and the general 
idea of hitting the ball over the net in such a manner 
as to defeat an opponent on the other side undoubt- 
edly laid down the principles which are followed 
in ‘our game to-day. 

Lawn Tennis is a very '‘)oung'’ game in so 
far as it was unknown before 1B75. In 1874, 
a Major Wingfield invented a game which he called 
“ Spliairistikc ”, a clever and original idea. The 
court w^us a grass one — not indoors — and it was 
shaped like an hour-glass, being wider at the two 
base-lines than at the net. Sphairistike was cer- 
tainly the immediate forerunner of lawn tennis, and 
it was cjuii kly recognised that with a few alterations 
and improvements it had the possibilities of a very 
g(jod game. Fhc result was that, under the new 
23 
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name of Lawn 7 'ennis, a code of rules was drawn 
up in 1875 •t:oninnttee of the Marylebonc 

Cricket Club which was specially appointed in 
response to a number ol' requests. 

It should be realised that up to that time croquet 
had been the only game in which ladies took part, 
and most country houses and vicarages possessed 
a croquet lawn, which did not take long to be trans- 
formed into one of the new rectangular tennis courts. 
The “ All-England Croquet Club ” become the 
“ All-England Croquet and Lawn 7 'cnnis Club ” ; 
and so great was the popularity of the new game that 
eventually the Crocpiet ” and “ Lawn l>nms ’’ 
were reversed in the title. The first Championship 
attracted 22 competitors, a number which, we arc 
told, “ necessitated byes in the 2nd and 4th 
Remnds ” ! Mr. Spencer Gore was the first cham- 
pion, and, in additioji to a twisty underhand service, 
he used a' kind of “deflected volley" at the net. 
Two years later, in 1880, there were over 1,300 
spectators at the men’s singles final. Long and 
often bitter wrangling developed on the question of 
volleying, at first as to whether it was fair or not, 
and then whether it was an advantage or not. The 
brothers Renshaw were the first to use the volley 
effcictivcly, and in 1882 the height cT the net at the 
posts was lowered from feet to 3 feet 6 inches, 
'This lowering proved to be of considerable assistance 
to the base-line players, because their passing shots 
became easier to make and because the ball was 
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not so high in the air for volleying. The result 
was a reasonable equilibrium, a balance between 
net-play and volleying on the one hand and base-line 
driving on the other. As volleying subsequently 
improved, however, the height of the net at the 
centre was lowered, first to 3 feet 3 inches, and finally 
to the present height of 3 feet. In 1884 ^ I^adies’ 
('Iharnpionship was introduced, and in 1888 another 
big step forward was taken with the formation of the 
Lawn 'J'ennis Association. 

So lawn tennis began to be a universal game, a 
game with an enormous number of keen regular 
players. It possesses the gieat advantage that it 
can be played over a large span of years ; a youngster 
named Coen once played in the U.S. Davis Cup 
team at the age of 16, while Borotra was still winning 
first-class tournaments at the age of 50. In propor- 
tion to the number of spectators who merely watch 
the game, lawn tennis probably possesses more actual 
players than any other majoi' game, and with the 
help of officially appointed coaches, the standard of 
play ol'thc thousands of ( lub players is undoubtedly 
improving year after year. Mention will later 
be made ol‘ the “ Davis Cup This artistic bowl 
was presented for TnlernationaJ Competition by 
Dwight F. Davis when he was Doubles Champion 
of the U.S. A. in 1900. Finalists in this “ World 
Championship ” have been the U.S. A., Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Japan and Australia, while other 
countries which have taken part include Austria, 
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Canada, New Zealand, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Denmark, Argentine, India, Italy, Sweden, Greece, 
Switzerland, Hungary, Norway, Spain and many 
others of a humbler standard. 

It is impossible to mention all the famous players 
who have contributed to the development of this 
great game, but no history — however shoit — would 
be complete without a reference to some of them. 
Outstanding after the turn of the century were 
A. W. Gore, N. R. Brookes, A. F. Wilding, 
H. Roper Barrett — a specialist in doubles play — 
F, L- Riseley, the two brothers Doherty, and Mrs. 
Lambert Chambers, a wonderfully accurate base- 
line player. After the First World War, the scene 
was largely dominated by a series of gfeat French 
players. Mile Suzanne Lenglen, with her speed of 
foot and uncanny accuraty, as distinct from hard 
hitting, revolutionised the gantc from the women's 
point of view and showed what could be done by 
concentrated coaching ; her tat her had brought her 
up from childhood to be a tennis champion and she 
very rarely lost even a game. Then came the Four 
Musketeers Cochet, Bcjrotra (probably the great- 
est of all Centre Court favourites), Brugnon and 
Lacoste - who between them won the Singles 
Championship for six years in succession. 

After this period of French .supremacy, th(‘ U.S.A. 
had a good innings until our own Fred Perry won 
the Championship for three years in succession in 
1934, 1935 and 1936. Other great players between 
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the two World Wars were W. T. Tildcn, Ellsworth 
Vines, Donald Budge, Bobbie Riggs and Jack Craw- 
ford amongst the men ; and Mrs. Helen Wills- 
Moody (who holds the record of eight wins at 
Wimbledon), Miss Ryan (famous for her drop shots 
and for the fact that she has inscribed her name on 
the Ladies Doubles or Mixed Doubles Champion- 
sliips 19 times), Miss Dorothy Round, Miss Betty 
Nuthall, Senorita dc Alvarez, Miss Helen Jacobs, 
and Miss Alice Marble amongst the ladies. Much 
of the credit for the improvement in women’s lawn 
tennis can be given to the Wightman Cup contests 
between Great Britain and the U.S.A. The Ameri- 
cans keep on winning with monotonous regularity, 
but the matches --5 singles and 2 doubles — provide 
an opportunity for our ladies to re-adjust their 
standards by playing against the finest possible 
opposition. 

Since the Second World War there has been a 
gradual increase in “ unorthodoxy Some of the 
world’s best players are using two-handed grips, 
cither for forehand or backhand or both, while 
many others are ambidextrous and consequently 
have no “ backhand” at all. Whether this craze 
for the unorthodox will spread or not is uncertain, 
but there is no doubt that a certain amount of it 
adds spice to a game which is now firmly established 
throughout the whole world. 
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THE RULES OF LAWN TENNIS 

There is no doubt whatever that it is possible to 
teach yourself lawn tennis. Many famous players 
in the past have been self-taught and many modern 
ones have never had a proper “ lesson ” in their lives. 
Yet if you, the reader, do seriously wish to follow the 
title of this book, one of the first essentials is to study 
the rules of the game. It is all very well going out 
on to a court and learning the rules at the expense 
of your partner and opponents, but that is rather 
a selfish method, and an hour devoted *to studying 
the rules after you have watched a good game is 
a much better way, and it will, in addition, give you 
extra confidence. The rules of lawn tennis, like 
most regulations, are worded in lawycr-like tcrm.sand, 
candidly, they do not make very interesting reading, 
but an early knowledge of them will ensure a sound 
start for any beginner. So here they are, as they 
have been drawn up by the l.awn leimis Assoc ia- 
tion ; afterwards, those rules which seem to require 
further interpretation will be explained in unofficial 
terms. 


THE SINGLES GAME 

I. The Court shall be a rectangle, 78 feet long 
and 27 feet wide. It shall be divided across the 
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middle by a net, suspended from a cord or metal 
cable of a maximum diameter of Jrd of an inch, the 
ends of which shall be attached to, or pass over, the 
tops of two posts, 3 feet 6 inches high, which shall 
stand 3 feet outside the Court on each side. The 
licight of the net shall be 3 feet at the centre, where 
it shall be held down taut by a strap not more than 
2 inches wide. There shall be a band covering the 
cord or metal cable and the top of the net for not 
less than 2 inches nor more than 2I inches in depth 
on each side. The lines bounding the ends and sides 
of the Court shall respectively be called the Base- 
lines and the Side-lines. On each side of the net, 
at a distance of 21 feet from it and parallel with it, 
shall be drawn the Service-lines. The space on 
each side of the net between the service-line and the 
side-lines shall be divided into two ec^ual parts called 
the service-courts by the centre service-line, which 
must be two inches in width, drawn half-way be- 
tween, and parallel with, the side-lines. Each bavSe- 
line shall be bisected by an imaginary continuation 
of the centre servic e-line to a line ^ inches in length 
and 2 inches in width called the centre mark drawn 
inside the Court, at light angles 10 and in contact 
with such base-lines. All other lines shall be not 
less than i inch nor more than 2 inches in width, 
except the base-line, which may be 4 inches in width, 
and all measurements shall be made to the outside 
oF the lines. 

Note. In the case of the International Lawn 
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Tennis Championship (Davis Cup) or other Official 
Championships of the International Federation, 
there shall be a space behind each base-line of not 
less than 2 r feet, and at the sides of not less than 
12 feet. 

2. The permanent fixtures of the Court shall in- 
clude not only the net, po;>ts, cord or metal cable, 
strap and band, but also, where there arc any such, 
the back and side stops, tlic stands, fixed or movable 
seats and chairs round the Court, and their occu- 
pants, all other fixtures around and above the Court, 
and the Umpire, Foot-fault Judge and Linesmen 
when in their respective places. 

Note. For the purpose of this Rule, the word 
“ Umpire’' compiehcnds the Umpire and all those 
j)ersons d('signated to assist him in the conduct of a 
match. 

3. I’he ball shall have a uniform outer surface. 
If there arc any scams they shall be stitchless. The 
ball shall be more than 2| inches and less than 
2 1 inches in diameter, and more than 2 ounces, and 
less than 2^,7 ounces in weight. The ball shall have 
a bound of more than 53 inches and less than 
58 inches when dropped 100 inches upon a concrete 
base, and a deformation of more than 0*265 of an 
inch and less than o*2c^o of an inch when subjected 
to a pressure of 18 lb. applied to each end of any 
diameter. All tests for bound, size and deformation 
shall be made in accordance with the Regulations 
in the Appendix hereto. 
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shall pass over the net and hit the ground within the 
Service-Court which is diagonally opposite, or upon 
any line bounding such Court, before the Receiver 
returns it. 

9. The Service is a fault : {a) If the Server commit 
any breach of Rules, 6, 7 or 8 ; [b) If he miss the 
ball in attempting to strike it ; {() If the ball served 
touch a permanent fixture (other than the net, strap 
or band) before it hits the ground. 

i(j. After a fault (if it be the first fault) the Server 
shall serve again from behind the same half of the 
Court from which he served that fault, unless it was 
a fault because he served from behind the wrong 
half, when he shall be entitled to deliver oiu; service 
from behind the other half. A fnult may not be 
claimed after the next service has bccif deliver'(‘d. 

11. The Server shall not serve until the Reccivea* 
is ready. If the latter attempt to return the servic e, 
he shall be d«^cmed ready. If, how(‘V('i , the Rec (‘i\ ('r 
signify that he is not ready, he may not claim a Ihult 
because the ball does not hit the ground within Lin* 
limits fixed for the service. 

12. In all cases whci’e a let has t(; b(' calk'd unde ! 
the rules, or to provide for an interruption to ]>lay, 
it shall have the following iiiteipictations : 

\ a) When called solely in respect of a service that 
one service only shall be replayed. 

{h) When called under any other circumstance, 
the point shall be replayed. 
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13. The service is a let : — 

f a) If the ball served touch the net, strap or band, 
and is otherwise good, or, after touching the 
net, strap, or band, touch the Receiver or 
anything wliich he wears or carries before 
hitting the ground. 

(Ij) If a service or a fault be delivered when the 
Receiver is not ready (see Rule ii). In case 
of a let, that particular service shall not count, 
and the Servc'r shall serve again, but a service 
l(*t (Iocs not annul a previous fault. 

T./j. At the end of the first game the Receiver shall 
become ScTver, and tht‘ Server Receiver; and so 
on alternately in all the subsequent games of a match. 
I fa y)layer serve out of turn, the playe.r who ought to 
have served shall serve as soon as the mistake is 
(iiscovcrcd, but all points stored before such dis- 
covery shall be rta koned. If a game shall have been 
(ompleU'd tx'fore such discovery, the order of service 
u'luains as aliened. A fault served before such 
i;s( overy shall not be reckoned. 

15. A ball is in play from the moment at which 
it is dcliveicd in service. Unl-'ss a iaull or <i let 
'xt called it rcniains in play until Tjc point is d( cided 

16. d’he Scr\er wins the point : - 

fa) If the ball sei*ved, not being a let under 
Rule 13, touch the Receiver f»r anything 
which lic' w'cars or carries, before it hits the 
ground ; 
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(b) If the Receiver otherwise loses the point as 
provided by Rule i8. 

1 7. The Receiver wins the point (a) If the Server 
serve two consecutive faults ; (^) If the Server other- 
wise lose the point as provided by R.ule r8. 

18. A player loses the point if 

(a) He fail, before the ball in play has hit the 
ground twice consecutively, to return it 
directly over the net [except as provided in 
Rule 22 (a) or (r)] ; or 

(b) He return the ball in play so that it hits the 
ground, a permanent fixture, or other objcca, 
outside any of the lines which bound his 
opponent’s Court [except as provided in 
Rule 22 {a) and (r)] ; or 

(c) He volley the ball and fail to make a good 
return even when standing outside the Court ; 
or 

(d) He touch or strike the ball in play with his 
racket more than once in making a stroke ; in- 

(<?) He or his racket (in his hand or otherwise) 
or anything which he wears or caiTies tout:|i 
the net, posts, cord or metal cable, strap or 
band, or the ground within his opponent’s 
Court at any time while the ball is in play ; 
or 

(f) He volley the ball before it has passed the net ; 
or 

(g) The ball in play touch him or anything that 
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he wears or carries, except his racket in his 
hand or hands ; or 

[h) He throws his racket at and hits the ball. 

19. If a player commits any act either deliberate 
or involuntary which, in the opinion of the Umpire, 
hinders his opponent in making a stroke, the Umpire 
shall in the first case award the point to the opponent, 
and in the second case order the point to be replayed. 

20. A ball falling on a line is regarded as falling 
in the Court bounded by that line. 

2 1 . If the ball in play toiu h a permanent fixture 
'other than the net, posts, cord or metal cable, strap 
or band) after it has hit the ground, the player who 
struck it wins the point ; if before it hits the ground 
his opponent wins the point. 

22. It is a good return : - 

■ a) If the ball touch the net, posts, cord or metal 
cable, strap or band, presided that it passes 
(•\ er any of them and hits the ground within 
the Court ; or 

{b) If the ball, served or returned, hit the ground 
within the proper Court and rebound or be 
blown back over the net, and the player whose 
turn it is to strike reach over the net and play 
the ball, provided that neither he nor any part 
of his clothes or racket touch the net, posts, 
cord or metal cable, strap or band or the 
ground within his opponent's Court, and that 
the stroke be otherwise good ; or 
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(c) If the ball be returned outside the post, either 
above or below the level of the top of the net, 
even though it touch the post, provided that it 
hits the ground within the proper Court ; or 

(d) If a player s rack^'t pass over the net after 
he has returned the ball, provided the ball 
pass the net before being ])layed and be 
properly rcliirncd ; or 

(e) If a player succeed in returning the ball, 
served or in pla>, which strikes a ball lying 
in the Court. 

Note to Rule 22. If, lor the sake of convcuienc e, 
a Doubles Court be equipped with Singles posts 
lor the purpose of a Single's game, tlicnjhc Doubles 
po.'^ts and those poitions of the ])ct, cord or metal 
cable and band outside such Singles posts shall at 
all times be permanent fixtures, and arc not regarded 
as posts or parts of the net of a Singles game. 

A return that pa.sses bctwcicn cither net post and 
the act, but below the top cord of the net, is not a 
good return because the net should fit flush with 
the net pc)sts. The purpose of the net is to serve 
as a barrier from post to post between the players. 

23. In ease a player is hindere d in making a stroke 
by anything not within his control, except a per- 
manent fixture of the Court, or except as provided 
ibr in Rule 19, the point shall be replayed. 

24. If a player wins his first point, the score is 
called 15 for that player; on winning his sec'ond 
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point, the score is called 30 for that player ; on 
winning his third point, the score is called 40 for 
that player, and the fourth point won by a player 
is scored game for that player except as below ; — 

If both players have won three points, the score 
is called deuce ; and the next point won by a player 
is scored advantage for that player. If the same 
player Avin the next point, he wins the game ; if 
the other player wins the next point the score is 
again called deuce ; and so on, until a player wins 
the tw’o points immediately following the score at 
deuce, when the game is scored for that player. 

25. A player {^or players) who first wins six games 
wins a set ; except that he must win by a margin 
of two games over his opponent and where necessary 
a s(‘l shall be extended until this margin be achieved. 

2b. liie players shall change sides at the end of 
the first, third and every subsequent alternate game 
of (xich set, and at the end ol each set unless the total 
numbtu’ oJ' games in such set be even, in which case 
die change is not made until the end of the first 
game ol' tlie lU’xt set. 

27. The maximum number of st;ts in a match 
shall be, 5, or, where w^oincn lake part, 3. 

28. Except wiierc otherwise staled, every reference 
in these Rules to the masculine includes the feminine 
gender. 

29. In mauiies wdiere an Umpire is appointed, 
his decision shall be final ; but where a Rch'ree is 
appointed, an appeal shall lie to him from the 
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decision of an Umpire on a question of law, and 
in all such cases the decision of the Referee shall be 
final. 

The Referee, in his discretion, may at any time 
postpone a match on account of darkness or the 
condition of the ground or the weather. In any 
case of postponement the previous score and previous 
occupancy of Courts shall hold good, unless the 
Referee and the players unanimously agree other- 
wise. 

30. Play shall be continuous from the first service 
till the match be concluded ; provided that after 
the third set, or when women lake part, the second 
set, either player is entitled to a rest, which shall 
not exceed 10 minutes, or in countries situated 
between Latitude 13 degrees North and Latitude 
15 degrees South, 45 minutes, and provided further 
that when necessitated by cin umstanccs not within 
the control of the players, the Umpire may suspend 
play for such a period as he rna) consiclei necessary . 
If play be suspended and be not resunmd until a 
later day the rest may be taken only after the third 
set (or when women take part the second set) of 
play on such later day, completion of an unfinished 
set being counted as one set. 'These ])rovisions shall 
be strictly construed, and play shall never be sus- 
pended, delayed or interfered with for the purpose 
of enabling a player to recover his strength or his 
wind, or to receive instruction or advice. The 
Llmpire shall be the sole judge of such suspension, 
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delay or interference, and after giving due warning 
he may disqualify the offender. 

Note. Any Nation is at liberty to modify the 
first provision in Rule 30 or omit it from its regula- 
tions governing tournaments, matches or com- 
petitions held in its own country, other than the 
Internal ic)iial Lawn 'IVnnis Championship (Davis 
Cup). 


THE DOUBLES GAME 

31. The above Rules shall apply to the Doubles 
Game except as below. 

32. Lor the Doubles Game, the Court shall be 
3() feet in width, i.e. 4I feet wider on each side 
(hail the Court for the Singles Game, and those 
portions of the singles ^ide-liiK's which lie between 
the two scri'icc-lines shall be called the seivice-sidc- 
lincs. In other respects, the Court shall be similar 
to that described in Rule r, but the portions of the 
single^ side-lines between the base-line and service- 
lira* on each side of the net may be omitted if 
desired. 

33. riie order of .serving shall be decided at the 
beginning of each set as follows : — 

The pair who have to serve in the first game of 
' a ('ll set shall decide whicli partner shall do so and 
the opposing pair shall decide similarly for the second 
game. J’he partner of the player who served in 
the first game shall serve in the third ; the partner 
of the player who served in the second game shall 
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serve in the fourth, and so on in the same order in 
all the subsequent games of a set. 

34. I’hc order of receiving the service shall be 
decided at the beginning of each set as follows : — 
rhe pair who have to receive the service in the 
first game shall decide which partner shall receive 
the first service, and that partner shall continue to 
] eccivc the first service in every odd game throughout 
th.it set. The opposing pair shall likewise decide 
wliich partner shall receive the first service in the 
-second game and that }>artner shall continue to 
I'tH eive the first service in every even game through- 
out tliat set. Paitners shall receive the serv’icc 
alternately throughout each game. 

3,;). If' a partner serve out of his turn, the partner 
who ought to hav(‘ seivcd shall serve as soon as the 
mistake is discovered, but all points scored, .and any 
faults served before such discovery, shall be reckoned. 
If a game shall have been completed before such 
discowiy, the order of service remains as altered. 

3(). If (luring a game the order of receiving the 
service is changed by the ret ci vers it shall remain 
as alt(‘re(l until the cud of the game in which the 
mistake is discovered, but the partners shall n^siime 
their original older ol' receiving in the next game 
of that set in which they are rectuveTs of the service. 

37. The serv ice is a fault as provided for by Rule 9, 
or if the ball touch tlie Serv'cr’s partner or anything 
which he wears or carries ; but if the ball served 
touch the partner of the Receiver, or anything 
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which he wears or carries, not being a let under 
Rule 13 (a) before it hits the ground, the Server 
wins the point. 

38. The ball shall be struck alternately by one 
or other player of the opposing pairs, and if a player 
touches the ball in play with his racket, in contraven- 
tion of this Rule, his opponents win the point. 

APPENDIX 

Regulations for Making Tests Specified in Rule 3 

(i) Unless otherwise specified all tests shall be made 
at a temperature of approximately 68° Fahrenheit and 
any ball tested shall be at that temperature throughout 
when the test is commenced. 

i^ii) Unless otherwise specified the limits are for a test 
conducted in an atmospheric pressure resulting in a 
barometric; reading of approximately 29 95 inches. 

(iii) Other climatic standards may be fixed for locali- 
ties where the average temperature and/or average 
barometric pressure at which the game is being played 
differ materially from 68° Fahrenheit and 29 95 inches 
respectively. 

Applications for such adjusted standards may be made 
by any National Association to the International Lawn 
Tennis Federation and if approved shall be adopted for 
such localities. 

A table of such adjusted standards shall be added to 
the Appendix from time to time as they may be adopted. 

Tv) In all tests for diameter a ring gauge shall be used. 
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consisting of a metal plate, preferably non-corrosive, of 
a uniform thickness of J inch, in which there are two 
circular openings 2-575 inches and 2-675 inches in 
diameter respectively. The inner surface of the gauge 
shall have a convex profile with a radius of tV inch. The 
ball shall not drop through the smaller opening by its 
own weight and shall drop through the larger opening 
by its own weight. 

(v) In all tests for deformation conducted under 
Rule 3, the machine designed by Percy Herbert Stevens 
and patented in Great Britain under Patent No. 230250, 
together with the subsequent additions and improve- 
ments thereto, shall be employed or such other machine 
which is approved by a National Association and gives 
equivalent readings to the Stevens machine. 

(vi) Immediately before any ball is tested, it shall 
be dropped four times from a height of 100 inches on 
to a concrete base. 

(vii ) To ascertain the deformation of any ball, three 
leadings shall be taken, one each of three diameters at 
right angles to one another, so chosen that initially 
neither platen of the machine shall be in contact with 
any part of the cover scam. The average of these three 
readings shall be the deformation reading. 

(viii) After the ball has been placed in position, the 
contact weight applied, the beam brought to the pointer 
level, the pointer set at zero, and the test weight placed 
on the beam, the pressure shall then be applied to the 
ball by turning the hand wheel at a uniform speed, and 
exactly 5 seconds shall elapse from the instant the beam 
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leaves its seat until it is brought to the pointer level, 
whereupon the turning shall cease and the reading shall 
be taken. 

HOW TO MARK OUT A COURT 

As a doubles court practically includes every line to 
be found in a singles court, first take the measurements 
for the latter. Determine the position (if the net, and 
fix in the line chosen two pegs, 27 feet apart (at the 


A G D 



B F C 


points A and B) . llien lake (avo measui cs .md at ta( h 
their respective (aids to the pegs A and B. On the 
first, which will measure the diagonal of the Courl, 
take a length of 47 feet 5 inches, on the other 39 feet ; 
pull both taut so that at these distances they meet 
in a point 0 . This gives one ci^rncr of the court. 
At the point F, 2 1 feet from B, put in a peg to mark 
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the end of the service-line. The other corner D, 
and the other end of the service-line G, may be 
found by repeating the process. The same measure- 
ments on the other side of the net will complete the 
boundaries of the court. By prolonging the base- 
lines 4 feet 6 inches in each direction, and joining 
the four new points thus obtained, the side-lines of 
a doubles court arc oljtainod. It only remains to 
mark the central line, by joining the middle points 
of the bcr\ace-lincs. If a df)ubles court alone is 
required, the interior side-lines need not be pro- 
longed to meet the base-lines. In all cases the net 
posts must stand at a distance of 3 feet from the side- 
lines, and therefore if a singles game is to be played 
on a doubles court, the net (unless the posts are 
shifted and a singles court net is used) should be 
stayi^d up to the l ight height by means of singles 
posts placed at a distance of 3 feet from the singles 
court side-lines. These are obtainable fiom all 
makers of lawn tennis im]dements. 

It is obviously impossible for a beginiifu' wishing 
to leach himself lawn tennis to do so merely by 
learning the 38 Rules enumerated above, nor is it 
desirable for him to try that method. At the same 
time, every player should have a general understand- 
ing of these rules, and a few words of “ unolhcial ” 
explanation to supplement the ‘‘ olficial ” rules may 
be useful to the reader. Let us consider them in 
order. 

Rule No. I deals entirely with the measuiements 
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of the court. The chief points to bear in mind arc 
that the height of the net must be 3 feet at the centre, 
and that all measurements arc to be made to the 
outside of the lines. 'I’his means that in lawn tennis, 
unlike cricket, on' ' the line is in" ; and since 
the base-line may be as much as 4 inches in width, 
that is a very important point to remember. It is 
customary for all ordinary club plavcrs to test the 
height of the net at the ccntie by means of two 
rackets, one resting vertically on the ground and the 
other placed so that the racket face at its widest 
point rests on the first one. The sum of these two 
distances, that is, maximum length plus maximum 
breadth of a racket, is noimally within an inch of 
3 feet ; but such an approximation will obviously 
not be good enough for serious matc hes or tourna- 
ments, and it is better to use a stick exactly 36 inches 
in length. 'J’he ‘‘ centre maik” in the middle of 
the base-line is also important, because the server 
must stand on the right of it for his first, third, and 
similar odd services and on the left of it for his second, 
fourth and subsequent even services. 

Rule No. 3 and its appendix arc of entirely 
theoretical interest to the average player, and the 
extraordinary details in those paragraphs have really 
been inserted in this book with the intention of show- 
ing the enormous care which is taken in the manufac- 
ture of a high-standard lawn tennis ball. The 
detailed regulations which have to be fulfilled before 
a ball can be stamped with the L.T.A.'s approval 
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are really quite an eye-opener to the ordinary player, 
who takes so much for granted that he never worries 
about such things as deformation and minute varia- 
tions in size, weight and bound. Yet all these con- 
siderations would very quickly spoil our games of 
tennis if they were neglected. 

'Fhe next group of Rules -Nos. 4 to 14 — are all 
( oiincctcd more or less directly with the service. 
One point worth noting is that although the server’s 
position is limited — he must stand behind the base- 
line and within the imaginary continuations of the 
( cntre-mark and side-line —the receiver may stand 
whenev er he pleases on his own side of the net, even 
off the court entirely if he wishes to do so. The 
decision as to which player shall serve first is taken 
by tossing. The usual method of doing this is by 
one player spinning a racket and allowing it to fall 
to the gi'ouncl, while the other player calls “ Rough 
or '' Smooth ”. This calling refers to the surface 
of that part of the gut next to the handle where the 
interlacing cross-strings when stroked with the fingers 
give a rough ” or a ‘‘ smooth ” impression, accord- 
ing to whichever side c>f the racket falls uppermost. 

So far as the actual service itself is concerned, a 
beginner should note that if he or she throws up a 
ball with the intention of striking it and then misses 
it, it is a fault ; but if after throwing it up, the 
server decides not to strike at it and catches it 
instead, it is not a fault. The whole problem of 
“foot-faults” is a very difficult cute to solve, and 
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the sensible learner will seek the advice of some 
experienced player as soon as he has developed a 
style of his own, in order to make certain that he is 
not innocently contravening the regulations ; after 
all, no player can keep his eye on llic ball and his 
own feet at the same time ! Many ordinary club 
players unknowingly serve foot-faults, and it is not 
until they play in their first tournament that an 
umpire or linesman will penalise them, and then it 
often woiries them so much that it has a serious 
effect on their game. So make sure that your 
normal method of service in evi ry w*iy ('oriforms 
with the printed rules. 

Rules Nos. 12 and 13 provide for the operation of 
a “ let ” in certain circumstances, fhe commonest 
form of let is when a service hits a net-cend and then 
falls into the ('orrect court ; in that (^vent, the server 
is allowed another service, or two more serves if it 
is the first service whir'll happens to he a let. A let 
may also be claimed if the rcCeiwr was not ready 
to take a service, but lemembcr that such a service 
let does not annul a previous fault. 

Rules Nos. I (3 to 21 arc mostly conn imd witli the 
winning or losing of points, and the) are largi'ly self- 
explanatory. In order to save unneeessary fagging 
for balls, many lawn tennis players standing outside 
the court and scjmetimes even outside the service 
court- -volley or catch the ball and ( laim the point 
because the ball was obviously going out of court. 
Such a habit is liable to become dangerous if or wlicn 
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the player reaches tournament standard, because 
strictly speaking Pie can in no circumstances claim the 
point. If he catches the ball, he automatically loses 
the point (Rule i8 ^) ; if he volleys it and it goes 
out of play he obviously loses the point ; and il‘ he 
volleys it and makes a good return, the rally should 
continue. I'his is merely one example of the general 
principle that a ball is never coiisidcicd to be out 
of court until it has actually pitched. In fact, a 
player may be standing near the base-line when he 
is hit full toss by a fa.si high service ; even in such 
an extreme case, the player who is struck loses the 
point, imk^ss the ball first hits the net, when the 
seivit'c counts as a let. 

Rule 2 -} deals with ‘‘ good returns The only 
point necessary to explain in connection with this 
rule is the ( <isc of anolh(‘r ball lying on tlie court, 
and it h.is been decided that if a ball in play strikes 
anotlier ball, jjla)/ must continue, although it is per- 
missible for the* umpire to (all a let il' it is not clear 
to him whether (he right ball is returned or not ! 
It is also peimissiblc' for a ]>1ay(T to re(|uest that a 
ball lying in bis opponc'nt's court should be removed, 
[)io\id(‘d that the lecjuest is not made wliile anotlier 
ball is in play. 

riie nc-xt few riil('s deal with the method of 
scoring, a systcun which always scxniis ])ecuhar to thc' 
beginner, init which is a relic of “ real ” tennis. 
At first it appears to be uniici cssarily complicated, 
but it does not take very long for the details to be 
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grasped even by very young boys and girls. It 
has the advantage of being very fair to both sides, 
and the idea of requiring a margin of two points 
or games under certain circumstances leads to much 
tactical manoeuvring, especially when it is coupled 
with the ruling that ends must be changed after 
every alternate game. This tactical skill can be 
brought into use both before and during actual play. 
In order to help beginners, here is a simple diagram 
showing what the scores can be when a server is 
about to serve from behind the right- (A) and Icfl-fB) 
hand courts : — 



/I5 - LOVE 
LOVE ^ 15 
30 - 15 
15 - 30 
I ADVANTAGE TO SERVER 
V ADVANTAGE TO STRIKER 




LOVE ALL\ 
30- LOVE 1 
LOVE -30 
DEUCE ) 


Rules Nos. 29 and 30 outline sonic of the duties 
of the Umpire and the Referee. It should be noted 
that if an Umpire calls “ Fault ” or “ Out ” and 
then corrects himself and calls Play ”, a let must 
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be called. It is also a let if a first service is a fault 
and the ball rebounds so as to interfere with the 
receiver at the time of the second service, unless the 
receiver had the opportunity to remove the ball and 
negligently failed to do so. Umpires and players 
should remember, too, that play should never be 
delayed to enable a player to recover his strength 
or his wind, or to receive instruction or advice. 

The Doubles Game is governed by Rules Nos. 31 
to 38, and they arc almost self-explanatory. One 
decision approved by the International Lawn Tennis 
Federation is that the server’s partner is permitted 
to stand wherever he likes on his own side of the 
net, either in or out of the court, even if such a 
position obstructs the view of the receiver. In 
j)ractice, of course, it would seldom pay to take up 
such a position, because the chances arc that he 
Would be struck by the ball and a fault would im- 
mediately be called. 

So much, then, for the Rules (Tlaiwn Tennis. On 
the whole, they are straightforward, simple and 
natural. The only one which appears to be a little 
unfair is the extremely rare case outlined in Rule 
22 (c), which can best be explained with the help 
of the diagram on the next page. 

Player B makes a wide-angled volley which player 
A just manages to reach at the point X. It is 
counted as a “ good return ” if A, taking no notice 
of the net, sends the ball only a few inches above the 
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ground so that it pitches at the point Y. Yet perhaps 
the writer is biased l)ccause he was considerably 



irritated on llic one and only occasion tiu li a point 
was scored against him ! 




CHAPTER IV 


EQUIPMENT 

Before )'ou actually play any game, there are certain 
things necessary or at least desirable — somewhere to 
play, something to play with (even if it be only a 
football to kick) and, to a lesser extent, something 
suitable to wear, especially on your feet. So let us 
sec what you will w^ant if' you are going to teach 
\ ourself tennis, and also what is the bare minimum 
which is absolutely necessary even if you cannot have 
cvc’Tthing that you would like. 

The Racket 

First and foremost, there is a tennis racket. 
Nobody can play without this, as you are not allowed 
t(.) hit the ball with anything else • The pi ire of 
rackets has unfortunately been increasing steadily 
dui'ing the past twenty years. TTiis may be the first 
obstacle in your path if you wish to take up tennis, 
and it is one to get over in any way you can. For 
your very first season it really docs not matter v^cry 
much what soi t of' racket you use. If you are at 
schf)ol, there may be a common store of rackets from 
which you are allowed to borrow. If you are at 
home, it may still be unnecessary to spend money on 
buying one. Any old racket which your father or 
55 
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mother once used is better than nothing. If there 
is any choice, take the lighter racket ; it is better, 
and easier, to play with a light one than a heavy 
one while you are still growing. You have perhaps 
heard the phrase “ tennis elbow ” ; it is pOvSsiblc 
that you are more likely tr> suffer from this mysterious 
ailment if you play with a racket that is too heavy 
for you. Another point is that you may start playing 
when you arc only about to or 12 years old ; in that 
case, you will probably serve under-arm for a year 
or two, and the change to serving overhead will be 
more easily accomplished with a light racket than 
with a heavy one. Incidentally, there is no need 
at all to serve in the proper overhead fashion until 
you are about 13, even if most of your friends do. 

After “making do” in this way foi^ your first 
season, with an old family racket or one which you 
have borrowed, you should certainly buy a new one 
the following. year. The lucky ones, of course, will 
start with a new racket from the very beginning. 
One year is quite enough for anybody to wait, as 
it is quite likely that the old one you began with is 
not really very suitable for \ou, cither in weight or 
in the size of the handle. Still, we will hope that 
while using it you have convinced your parents that 
you are suflicicntly keen and promising to deserve 
a new one. When the time comes to walk into a 
shop to buy it, you will probably find that the sales- 
man can help you. Better still, take an experienced 
tennis player along with you, ii' you can, and be 
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guided by his advice. If you are still young or a 
beginner, an expensive racket is not necessary, but 
make sure that it is light and has a fairly small 
handle. You must be able to grasp it easily and 
wa\e it about and not feel it is like some unmanage- 
able club ! 

Young players generally begin with a racket of 
ri minces; 12 ^ ounces is the average weight for 
1 5-\Tar-olds, and 13 ^ ounces the common weight for 
grown-ups, although just at the moment there is a 
tendenc y, encouraged b\ Americans, to work up to 
oujices. Many players like a racket to be light 
in lh(‘ head, and perhaps this is a good thing while 
\ on arc growing, especially for girls. If you want 
to make sure, look at the “ throat’’ of the racket 
\oii are buying for a little screw that goes through 
the handle there, and balance the racket on your 
forefinger at this point. If the handle sinks and the 
head goes up, the chances arc that the head is not 
too heavy. Finally, remember that when it is not 
in use, \ou should alweiys keep the racket in a press, 
and before you put it away in the cupboard for the 
winter, give the strings a thin smearing with gut 
1 eviver. 

Tennis Balls 

Jhe second necessity before \ou start to pla\ will 
be some tennis balls. It will not take you very 
long to learn that new balks arc the nicest to play 
with. In fact, they add much more to the pleasure 
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of tennis than a new racket does. All the same, do 
not let it worry you if you cannot often have them. 
The strokes of tennis do not depend on the quality of 
the balls, and you can learn them, practise them, 
and play them even with old ones. For the sake 
of both balls and racket, it is best not to play in 
the rain. Sometimes in tournaments or matches, 
players are obliged to continue for some time in a 
drizzle, but nobody really enjoys it. The English 
climate can be very annoying sometimes, but the 
only thing to do is to accept it ! 

The Court 

The last essential i.s that you must find a C(jurt 
on which to play. This may be possible at school 
or in a public rec reation ground, if •you do not 
possess one o(' youi’ own. Do not worry if you hear 
superior people say your court is not a good one. 
Good courts arc certainly very pleasant, but an 
enthusiast for any sport will be glad to ])l.iy even in 
conditions that are not perfect. Tennis is only a 
game, but ii a game is worth playing well, it is worth 
practising at every opportunity ; and that brings 
us to the next point. Even better than a tennis 
court, sometimes, is a plain wall on to a back yard. 
Once you have learned the strokes, this is a splendid 
way to practise. No opponent is needed ; simply 
mark a line on the wall — if you are allowed to ! — 
to represent the tennis net and drive balls up against 
it as near to this line as possible. You will even 
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find one ball sufficient ! You can also play quite 
a jolly game with a partner, something like an out- 
door game of squash, as in the following diagram, 
where A is serving to B : — 



provided yourself witli racket and ball*, 
and having obtained the use of a court, you are 
almost lead) lor an actual game. Clothes do not 
matter ver> much nowadays when rdl wa^-drobes arc 
small. Shorts arc acceptable wear at all clubs for 
both men and wojncn, but that is not to say tJicrc 
is anything Wrong cither with trousers or with a 
skirt or dress. So far as mere looks go, they are 
probably superior to shorts ; and from October to 
i\piil they may be warmer and more sensible. 
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Tennis as a Winter Game 

Tennis players sometimes find it hard to decide 
whether to drop the game in winter or not. It is 
simply a matter of personal taste. If you are keen, 
and content, to play any real winter game instead, 
you may as well do so ; cold, windy conditions arc 
not very suitable for tennis, and even if you manage 
to enjoy it, it is hard to play well. On the other 
hand, if you are keener on this game than any other, 
it cannot do you any harm, and it may do you some 
good, to keep it up all the year round. If you do, 
try always to play seriously and as wtH as you can ; 
do not allow your game to deteriorate with the 
weather. It is so easy to get into bad habits and 
then find yourself worse instead of better in the 
spring. If you drop tennis completely ifi the winter, 
it should not take you more than three or four games 
to get into reasonable form when summer comes 
round again. 


Tennis Kit 

To return to your original preparations for play, 
the only really important article of wear is your pair 
of shoes. You must obtain some proper rubben- 
soled ones, because walking shoes, with heels, .11 c 
bad for the court and you cannot run properly in 
them. The standard makes of tennis-shoe, rather 
like gym-shoes, generally liavc thin soles ; this is a 
pity and a mistake, beeause your feet arc most im- 
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portant for tennis. As a slight protection, it is a 
good thing to insert an inner sole or “ sock ” into 
the shoe. An additional article which may often be 
very useful in sunny weather is an eye-shade. You 
can obtain one quite cheaply, and if your court runs 
east and west, you may find a shade a big advantage 
when you arc facing an evening sun. Finally, a 
word of Nvarning to those who wear spectacles : 
remember that you should not play games with 
lenses of c^rdinary glass. If you do not already 
possess them, you should get a pair of unbreakable 
or non-splintering ’’ glass and keep them for games. 



CHAPTER V 


HOW TO HOTD THE RACKET 

We will assume that you are now ready to take your 
racket in your hand and go out on to a court, but 
it is no good holding the racket in the wrong way. 
The question of grip ” is important and should be 
dealt with before any desc ription of actual strokes. 
In fact, strokes cannot be successful unless your grip 
is reasonably sound. An iidant i or 2 yf;ai s old may 
get some food into its mouth with a spoon, but veiy 
awkwardly and inefficiently ; this is ])artly bec.aiisc 
it holds the .spoon all wrong ! Similarly, )ou may' 
get th<‘. ball over llic net, but you will not juake good 
shots if you hold the racket wrongly. 

There ha’s becai more conliovejsy among good 
jjlaycrs in the past than there is now icgaiciing the 
best grips. Th<it for the service -o\ erhead of cour^^e 
— has been most generally accepted, tluj>e Jor tk.e 
backhand and, especially^ ibr the fojch.nid jarhei 
less so. Yet there is less dispute nowadays and 
the majority of really good j)layers aic using the 
same grips. I'hat does not mean that the matter 
of grij) is simple or unimportant. On the contrary, 
it is not simple because many school-children, and 
bcginncis generally, fall into bad habits in adopting 
a wrong giip by nature which is then hard to 
62 
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cuic ; and it is not unimportant because you will 
never play very well if you get wrong something 
which is so fundamental. 

I'he swing you make with your arm, and the 
stroke resulting from that swing, are partly con- 
ditioned by the way you hold the racket. There 
have been a few notable exceptions to this rule such 
as some modern two-handed grips, but these are still 
comparatively rare and only suit certain individuals. 
At the same time, it is essential that any grip should 
be a reasonably naliual one —tennis is quite hard 
enough without insisting on uimalural methods of 
holding the racket. One standard tip is to liold out 
your right hand as if you were going to shake hands 
with someone, insert the racket between the lingers 
and thumb- -and there >ou have your grip ! 

The so-called Westeiii forehand grip seems 
most unnatural and uncoinforlable, but it docs some- 
times biing results. Again, our own Fred Perry- - 
(^Iiampion at Wimbledon ia 1935 and 1931) 

— ih said to be the wrong mode*! to copy because he 
used the “ (Continental ” grip. Probably the best 
aiiswci, for a forehand drive, is to have the palm of 
the hand neither undur the h.mdlc (the Western 
gnp) nor over it (the “ Gontincnlal ”) but befund 
it (the “ Fiaslerii Perhaps it will be i)est for us 
to Stan with the service grip, which is the easiest, 
and work up to the forehand drive. 
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done unconsciously and you no longer have to think 
of it. As you stand to receive service in an actual 
game, your right hand need not clasp the racket 
tightly in either grip. You cannot be sure until the 
])all is struck whetlicr it will come to you oji the fore- 
hand or the backhand. For this reason, it is a good 
tip to allow your left hand to hold the racket by the 
throat, while your right hand is quite loosely round 
the handle, ready in an instant U> tighten on it in 
whichever of the two grips is correct for the ball as 
it actually comes to you over the net. 

There remains the forehand volley. It has 
already been stated that the cf)rrcct grip for a back- 
hand ground shot will also lx; ( orrec t for a backhand 
volley. You would expect tlu' same to be (rue on 
the forehand, and you would be in gocjd company 
with such a great coach as Dan Maskell, professional 
and coa('h at the All-Fmgland However, 

most peopf not swing at a f(»rchand vobey as they 
dcj at a forehand drive, and you wall prol) ibly lind 
tliat you can volley c|uitc successfully by using the 
service grip. If this is so, the same grip — except for 
slight movements of the thumb along the handle for 
the backhand —will do for every shot in tennis except 
one. 'J’his one exception is the forehand drive. 
It is an easy one to remember, or should be, as 
to most players it is the most important shot of 
all, and the one which they play, or try to play, 
most often. We wall discuss it further in the next 
chapter. 
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If in this position you take your racket back behind 
your right shoulder and swing at the ball, following 
through up in front of you and beyond your left 
shoulder, you will hit the ball at least across the court 
to your opponent's forehand and very likely too far 
across, so that it goes over the side-line. It is the 
same in cricket. An ordinary ball without spin, 
such as a straight hall-volley, is* usually pulled by a 
novice in the direction of long-on, or even of mid- 
wicket. You have very likely been rebuked more 
than once for doing such a cow-shot ! Now if 
you do a cow-shot at tennis, the ball will be “ out ” 
niu( h more certainly than will be if you do it at 
ciicket ! 

Obviousl) you do not want to hit the ball over 
the side-line, but if you hit the ball in that direction, 
even inside the court, you arc hitting it to your 
opponent's I’o rehand, unless he is left-handed. Now 
the great majority ol players are right-handed, and 
an alm(rsl cc|ually large m.ijoiily have better fore- 
hands than backhands, so you will often want to hit 
the ball not across the court at all, but straight down 
it from y(mr own forehand to your opponent’s back- 
hand. It is paitly for this reason that you aim to 
place the foot which is nearer the net — the left loot 
if you ate a right-handed player taking the ball on 
the forehand -further across towards the side-line 
than the other foot. At the moment of striking the 
ball, ^our left foot is neither straight in fiont of your 
right nor directly to one side, but advanced diagon- 
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ally at an angle of somewhere round 45 degrees. 
Look at this diagram : — 

II NET 



Position on the Court 

Having dealt with the feet, we must now consider 
what you do with your racket, «'ind then the whole 
stroke together. Let us suppose that you are waiting 
for the ball to come to you, either for a service or 
for a shot in the middle of a rally. If you are a 
beginner, you will be standing a yard or two in 
front of the base-line, because you do not expect a 
very hard or deep shot from another beginner. In 
a few years’ time, you will await a first service or 
a drive just about on the base-line. Later still, if 
you reach tournament class, you will frequently find 
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yourself a yard or more behind the base-line. This is 
necessary in good tennis, as deep drives pitching near 
the base-line have to be given time — and space — to 
bounce and rise again before you play the ball. But 
to return to yourself — you arc facing the net ready 
to take the ball on cither forehand or backhand, 
and as soon as it is struck you sec that it is coming 
slightly to your right. How do you play a forehand 
stroke ? 

The Complete Forehand Stroke 

The actual movements of your feet and racket, of 
course, take much less time than any description. 
If a ball is hit hard, especially a man’s first service, 
you are hardly conscious of your movements but 
make them automatically and as quickly as possible. 
Hut the sequence of events is probably as follows. 
The moment you sec the ball coming to your fore- 
hand, while carefully keeping your eye on the 
approaching hall, you turn to the right so that your 
whole body is facing the side-line. In so doing you 
will naturally step round and back with your right 
leg. Your right hand has already tightened on the 
handle in the forehand grip, which, remember, is a 
quarter of a turn to the right from the service grife 
Immediately afterwards, you begin to swing the 
racket back and up behind the right shoulder, releas- 
ing )'our left-handed grip on its throat, which was 
simply to help in keeping the racket poised as you 
Wciiled for the ball to be hit by your opponent. 
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As your racket swings up, with its head higher than 
your wrist, you step forward and half-left with your 
left foot, so that your feet are now diagonally placed, 
as shown in the diagram on page 68. Your racket, 
swinging down and forward to hit the ball, coincides 
with your weight going down and forward on to the 
left foot. The ball is struck approximately opposite 
your body. If you hit it before it reaches you, you 
may “ pull ” or “ sky ” it, and you cannot hit it 
much later, because it will have passed you ! The 
racket, from being behind your right shoulder, has 
swung well down as it comes round, and it is ac tually 
rising slightly as it strikes the ball, so the lowest point 
of the swing must be just before that. 

The Follow-Through 

After striking the ball, you ‘'follow through”, 
which means that you and the racket remain in 
motion. Your feet may still point half sideways, but 
yemr bcKly and head swing round to fac e the front. 
The racket continues to swing up and round past the 
left shoulder just as it was originall)^ — at the begin- 
ning of the swing — behind the right. All this takes 
a long time to describe but only a second or two to 
execute. You will soon find, as you play, how hard 
it is to do a good shot and how easy it is to hit the 
ball out or into the net. But you may have chances 
to practise the swing when you arc not actually 
playing and it is a good thing to do so. All you 
require is a racket and room tci swing it ! 
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Flat. Topped and Chopped Drives 

In dealing with the forehand grip, we noticed that 
it was the correct grip for a fast forehand drive hit 
almost fiat or with slight top-spin. You will find 
that most people hit the ball with this spin more often 
than not. Study the following diagram, which 
shows diagrammatically two kinds of trajectories : — 


SUDDEN 

DIP 

HIGH 

‘BOUND"> 

I 


FLAT 

""DRivi 

SPIN-P.BL^ 


Hitting the hall '' flat ” means having the face of 
the racket vertical and its trajectory horizontal at 
the moment of impact, so that you drive the ball 
horizcmtally. Most players find it diflicult to play 
this stroke accurately, because, as can be seen from 
the diagram, there is nothing to bring the ball down 
ijito court except the force of gravity, and the slightest 
error in the way of lifting it will cause it to go out. 
Putting on a slight top-spin means that the racket 
is rising slightly at the moment of impact and that 
the hand turns over as the swing lontinues. The 
rising racket striking the uppei part of the ball 
imparts top-spin to it, just as a descending racket 
‘‘ chopping ” at the under part of the ball imparts 
“ cut ” or under-spin. The effect of the top-spin is 
to accelerate the clescent of the ball to the ground 
at the end of its flight ; in other words, to bring it 
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into court. In consequence, a top-spin drive may 
clear the net by quite a wide margin and yet fall 
neai the service-line, whereas a ball hit “ flat ” and 
clearing the net by the same margin would very 
likely clear the opposite base-line as well ! 

A “ chopped ” or undercut forehand can be 
played with the racket held in the normal service 
or backhand grip. It will often give accurate control 
and be useful for returning a difficult ball, such as 
a fast drive to the side-line or a service which you 
can barely reach. It will also keep your shot rather 
low after it pitches and make ii more difficull to 
take, especially on a damp grass court or when a 
player has a weak backhand. So the chopped stroke 
is not to be despised, although it must be realised 
that it is not the fundamental stroke {jr)r a drive or 
return of service because it is slightl> lacking in 
pace ; and, after all, the pace of your shots is one 
of the most important flu tors in youi' progress as 
a lawn tennis player. 
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THE FOREHAND DRIVE 


Footwork 

It ib proverbially unsound to attempt to run before 
you can walk. In other words, the elements or 
foundations of any activity or science require to be 
mastered before you go on to the more advanced 
and attractive stages, if you arc to make the most 
of them when you get there. If any end is worth 
achieving, the means to il tire worth studying. 

In terms of tennis we have already studied the 
first fundamental, w'hich is to hold the racket 
collect ly. You can now .swung the racket satis- 
factorily tit the ball provided that your body is well 
baltiriced. This involves the position of your legs 
and feet. If you mix with tennis players, or read 
about those who are prominent, you may learn that 
so-and-so has ‘‘ perfect footwork ” or that somebody 
else has good slugs but suffers from “ bad footwork ". 
This may include not only quii kness off the mark 
and speed in running to the ball, but also the correc t 
position of the feet and placing of the body, evrn 
when you hiivc reached the ball or if it happens to 
be sent quite close to you. 

ddic first and most obvious point is that the icet 
are likely to be .some way apart when you drive a 
73 
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tennis ball. If you have ever hit a hockey ball or 
a golf ball (except in putting) or even a croquet 
ball, you will know that you do not do so with your 
feet close together. The reason is that if you do 
anything violent in the way of movement or swing 
with your feet together, you will probably fall over ! 
At least you will have to move one foot immediately 
in order to save yourself from overbalancing. It is 
possible, however, to serve at tennis with the feet 
quite close together, because as soon as you strike 
the ball the right foot can move forward to correct 
the balance ; and if you want to follow’^ your service 
to the net, as good players do in doubles, you arc 
already one step in the right direction. But you 
cannot drive a tennis ball with your feet together any 
more than you can a golf ball. 'Fha^ is the first 
point ; now for the actual placing of the feet. 

Position of the Feet 

The position of your feet largely determines the 
way in which your body is facing. Vice versa, if 
you are determined to face in a certain direction, 
the positions in which you can place your feet arc 
somewhat limited. This is where many beginners 
at tennis go wrong. It is common to see boys and 
girls striking the ball when they iwt facing the net. 
This error is really not surprising, perhaps, because 
the ball, after all, has to be hit over the net and your 
opponent is on the other side of it ! But it makes 
correct footwork, and therefore good shots, im- 
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possible. You do not literally face the green at 
golf or the bowler at cricket. You look at the bowler, 
no doubt, but your body is facing in the direction of 
point or cover-point. 7’he same holds good with 
tennis. It is easiest to play a good drive in a 
direction, for the ball, approximately at right angles 
to the direction in which your body is facing, as 
you prepare to hit the ball. To play a drive, there- 
fore, you will be facing not the net, but the side-line, 
that on your right for a forehand and that on your 
leil for a backhand. 

The above principle is at least what is desirable, 
even if it is not aWays possible. For instance, if you 
arc fairl)' near the base-line and your opponent plays 
a short or gentle shot not far beyond the net, you 
will have to run forw'ard to reach it and you will find 
y)ui self lacing more foiwards than sideways at the 
time of playing the ball. But every time the ball 
is hit to yon fairly hard and deep, and every time 
)on receive a service, nou should turn more or less 
sid('^vays to play your shot. You do not, of course, 
take up a deliberate sidewavs stance beforehand as 
at cricket ; the shots are very different, and, in any 
case, you want to be equalK well preparcfl for 
playing either a backhand stroke or a forehand one. 
The correct attitude for receiving service, therefore, 
and also the desirable altitude as efften as possible 
ill a rally if you have time, vs facing the net ; but 
as soon as your opponent has struck the ball and 
you see to which side of you it is coming, you then 
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turn sideways to make your swing and play your 
stroke. 

It is usually correct for the foot nearer to the net, 
as you face the side-line, to be advanced in the direc- 
tion of that side-line more than the other foot. This 
is not so in golf In that game, a line joining the 
two heels or the toes of the player's shoes may be, 
roughly speaking, parallel with the direction of the 
hole ; if extended indefinitely beyond the left foot, 
it will pass somewhere near the green. But in tennis, 
though many shots may be played with the line of 
the feet parallel to the side-line, they cannot all be, 
and it is not the fundamental position which should 
be consciously practised and adopted until it becomes 
second nature. 
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THE BACKHAND DRIVE 

The backhand drive need not be described at such 
length as the forehand drive, because in many ways 
the two are similar and the hints given would be the 
same. The backhand drive, like the forehand, may 
theoretically be hit flat or with top-spin or with 
under-spin. Wc have already noticed that both flat 
and undercut forehand shots have certain disadvant- 
ages ; some players And the flat drive hard to 
control, while it is generally agreed that undercut 
strokes are not conducive to real pace. A slight 
top-spin is therefore imparted to the ball by many 
good players when they are driving on the forehand. 
Logically, you might expect the same considerations 
to apply, and to result in the same practice, in the 
case of the backhand drive ; but the facT remains 
that most players from their earliest days find it 
harder to play the ball on the backhand and are 
more concerned with simply getting it over the net. 
You have only to watch a beginner to realise that 
the backhand is an unnatural stroke. 

Offence versus Defence 

While it is not desirable to be for ever on the 
defensive on the backhand, it is a fact that most 
learners are weak and vulnerable on that wing, and 
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it is easy to preserve this mentality in later days. 
This is probably the reason why the proportion of 
tournament players with undercut backhand strokes 
is much higher than it should be. Where more 
than 50 per cent, hit a forehand drive with top-spin, 
more than 50 per cent, hit a backhand diivc with 
under-spin. The drive is less fast in consequence, 
but it is easier to control, at least until you arc hard 
pressed ; then, when you are under pressure, there 
is always a tendency to lift the ball loo nigh and 
invite a kill at the net. 

Some of the greatest players -'lilden was one of 
them and he dominated the Ameiican sc'enc for 
years — have hit the ball Hat on the backhand and 
that should probably be your aim. Few have found 
it so easy to impart top-spin as on tflc foichand, 
but Budge (cham])ic)n after Perry) stands out in the 
memory. He pla\ ed his backhand drive with a kind 
of lunge, and it had no rivals. Such spin as he 
imparted was top-spin and he could not be Ibrcecl 
into rising shots in defence as so many plau'rs are, 
even at the top of the tr(*(\ If you ai e one ol' the 
gre^at host of ])laycrs, then, to whom the backhand 
is something ol’ a bugbear, take comfort in the fact 
that the lop has been reached even with an undercut 
stroke and there is no need to be ashamed of it ’ 

Preliminaries to the Swing 

Now let us consider the backhand swing, which 
is very like the forehand. Of two small differences, 
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one is important and one is not. The latter is 
simply that as you begin to swing the racket back ; 
you can maintain your left hand’s grip at the throat 
for a moment to balance it. 71iis was not possible 
on the forehand, because in that ease you immedi- 
ately swing the racket away from the left hand. The 
other point concerns your feet. The foot nearer the 
net -your right foot unless you arc left-handed — 
should still be advanced towards the side-line, but 
the position does not quite correspond to the 
forehand drive. VVe saw there that the left foot is 
advanced diagonally or half-left ; but on the back- 
hand, the right foot is advanced much more directly 
towards the side-line ; a little to the right, perhaps, 
but by no means so much as half-right. These 
positions and slight diflcrenccs are dearly shown in 
the diagram on page 68. 

The Backhand Swing 

With the above })reliminaries, then, we will now 
consider the actual swing and see that it corresponds 
closely to the forehand. We will again suppose that 
you arc awaiting a service — or a drive and that 
you are facing the net until yoii sec which way the 
ball is coming. soon as it i.-^ struck, you see that 
it is coming slightly to your left. What is the 
sequence of events ? As you step round and back 
with your left leg, your right hand lightens on the 
handle in the backhand grip ; this, you will re- 
member, is practically the same as the service grip, 
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although there will be slight variations in the posi- 
tion of the thumb. Probably you will be content 
with letting it lie diagonally across the handle of 
the racket, but there is no harm in placinjj it straight 
along the handle at the back of the racket if you 
feel that this strengthens your wrist and the sub- 
sequent stroke. 

The Complete Stroke 

As the racket head swings up behind your left 
shoulder, you step forward towards the side-line 
with your right foot. Your weight probably comes 
on to this foot almost before the racket descends. 
The racket descends and comes round your bod\ , 
passing its lowest point just before striking the ball, 
as the ball is struck- as on the forehand — with a 
slightly rising swing. It is actually struck in IVont 
of your right leg and, in the case of a low bf)unce, 
almost under your nose. It is important that on 
the l)ackhand your eyes should be not only on but 
07 >tT the ball. If they are, you have the best possible 
chance of hitting the ball truly, and your drive will 
keej) low even if it is slightly undercut. 

On the backhand, there is no temptation to hit 
the ball after it has passed you, but it is easy — and 
fatal — to hit it before it reaches you. 'Phis means 
that you are scratching ” at it because you are 
nervous of your backhand. It is a common result 
of being forced on the defensive by^ a better, or at 
least a good, player. It is also easy, by some trick 
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of the light, to snatch at the ball too soon when you 
are playing into the sun ; but, whatever the cause, 
it is likely to be fatal. It is very hard to play a 
correct backhand stroke if the ball is hit some dis- 
tance in front of you, and particularly hard in the 
case of those numerous players who use an undercut 
stroke. They will find that the ball rises too high 
and, if it does not go out, invites a kill from their 
opponent. Such shots encourage him to come to 
the net in expectation of an easy prey. If the day 
is windy, as it often is in England, and you are play- 
ing into the wind, the position is even worse, because 
the ball will have a still greater tendency to rise. 
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VOLLEYING 

The v(^llcy is the stroke, whether loiehand or back- 
hand, which you play every time you hit the ball 
without allowing it to bounce. In good doubles 
play, half the rallies consist of volleys, while in a 
good singles game half the wanning shots are likely 
to be volleys ; so there is no doubt of the importance 
of practising and mastering this stiok{\ If you con- 
sider the basic facts of the size <ind measurements 
of the court and net, you wall quickly understand 
why ])layers of an “ aggiessive " tyjx^have always 
laid emphasis on the volley. If a tennis ball is hit 
at you with a fairly low' trajectory, it is not likely 
to bounce Vcr\ much higher than the net ; this is 
especially true of grass courts in wet summers ! 
Your return, then, if it is to clear the net and fall 
in the court, must (if you play the ball after it 
bounces) either be hit wath only moderate force or 
be hit w'ith great control if you do use force. 

If you are a good vollcyer, howe\xa', the waiy is 
opened for you to play the ball close to the net 
before it bounces. In fact, you may play it before 
it begins to lose height at all and it may be above 
the level of the net wdicn you strike it. This, of 
course, makes all the diflference in the w^orld, because 
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if the ball is higher than the net your problem is, 
comparatively speaking, child’s play. That docs 
not for a moment mean that all volleys arc easy, 
but if, even on certain occasions, all you need do 
is to kill ” the ball by banging it downwards, the 
stroke obviously has its attractions ! Besides, if you 
arc close tC) the net, you can bang the ball not only 
downwards but also sideways. The ball bounces 
away into the next court or into the side-netting and 
it is extremely hard to n'.turn. Then there arc also 
the stop ” and “ diop ” \ obeys, which are heart- 
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bi caking to an ()pponcnt on the base-line. Yes, )ou 
must certainly learn to voile)'. 

An average lawn tennis pla)er, with a racket in 
his outstretched hand, can cover a distance sideways 
of about TO J'ect, without moving cither foot. In the 
above diagram, therefore, the singles player A coveis 
the d is tame shown when he is u[) at the net, while 
the doubles players B and C pro\idc an even more 
formidable barricT. 

Fortunately, most boys w'itli any aptitude for tennis 
are keen to volley and need ik^ enct)uragement to do 
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SO, but there arc others who are shy of this stroke 
and develop an inferiority complex about it. It 
is common, especially among girls and even adult 
women, to meet players who remain near the back 
•of the court whenever humanly possible and dissolve 
in defeatist squeals if ever the ball finds them near 
the net ! The fact is that you can be a great (singles) 
player without \ obeying very much, but you are 
very unlikely to be so. It is so much harder for a 
base-liner to finish ofl'thc rally, and the player with 
more strokes is, other things being equal, more likely 
to win. 

Footwork and Swing 

The questions of position and tactics will be con- 
sidered later, but w’c will now assume that you arc 
in a good position and arc awaiting your opponent's 
stroke. You will be facing the net wath youi* racket 
poised and at a distance from the net of only ^ix or 
seven feet when the ball is struck and you sec that 
it is coming to your forehand. What do ycni do, 
and how do your swing and footwork difler fj om the 
ffjrehand drive ? The differences lie more in the 
sw'ing than the footwT>rk. It is shorter, for the simple 
reason that time is also shorter. It lacks follow- 
through because the volley is more of a jab than a 
drive ; and if the ball is hit near the net and is well 
above it, the path of the racket-head is comparatively 
downward. Bearing these points in mind, your 
actions arc much what you w^ould expect, but you 
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must realise that they will almost certainly have to 
be performed extremely quickly. If you arc at the 
net, the ball reaches you sooner than at the back 
of the court, and if your opponent should also be 
near the net, it reaches you in next to no time ! 

Forehand Volleying 

Let us now analyse the movements in An ordinary 
forehand volley. As soon as you see the ball struck 
to your forehand, and rising slightly, perhaps, so 
that your volley can be of an aggressive and decisive 
character, you step round and back with your right 
foot and take back your racket behind the right 
shoulder. I’he swing may be less wide and free 
than in the case of the drive. As your left foot comes 
down- -half-forward and hall'-lcfl as before — your 
ratket comes down jabbing at the ball. Some 
coaches call it a “ punch ”. T here is no harm in 
putting slight undercut on the ball, almost “ chop- 
ping ” it, to make for greater control. The place 
to which you hit a volley is often more important 
than the pace at which the ball travels. For this 
reason, it can hardly be necessary to switch to the 
forehand drive grip which was advised for flat 
drives or slight top-spin. Moreover, in a volleying 
rally at the net, especially in doubles, there is very 
little time lor switching anything ! At the finish 
of the stroke, your racket should be somewhere near 
the level of the net or where the ball was struck. 
TTiere is no follow-through up tow^irds the lell 
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shoulder and the ball has probably been struck rather . 
more in front of the body than was the case with 
the forehand drive. 

Volleying on the Backhand 

The backhand volVy bears to the backhand drive 
exactly the same relation in its points of difTcrence 
and similanty. As you sec the ball coining to your 
left, you step round with your left ibot and take the 
racket-head back and upward as before. "I'hen 
as your right foot goes forward — half-right” -the 
racket comes down ; and here comes the cl die rent’ e. 
Instead of the wide low swing touching its lowe>t 
point just belbre the ball is hit and then rising in 
the follow-througli round by the right shoulder, there 
is the downward punch or jab. ball is hit with 

the slight undercut and back-spin that is tempting 
to many in the case of the drive and quite legitimate 
in the v(,>lley. The racket-head has ccmie down, so 
to speak, through the ball, and may be (juite h)W', 
at the finish of the shot. The ball has been hit 
rather more in front of you and wath a hi’ni wrist. 

At this point it is a good thing for the reader to 
bear in mind that the wwd volley ”, unlike 
“drive” or “smash”, does not imply any particu- 
lar degree of force. A “ drop-shot cannot he a 
drive, for the latter word is applied only to those 
ground strokes w’here the ball is hit reasonably hard 
— for the particular class of tennis — and traxels 
fairly fast. Yet a drop-volley or a stop- volley is 
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perfectly possible and often very effective. We all 
realise that a great many points in tennis arc won 
when the other player puts the ball either into the 
net or out of the court, but it is hard to be sure he 
will do this. Undoubtedly the best way to win a 
point is to place the ball out of your opponent’s 
reach ; this may be done not only by hitting the 
ball past him or over him, but also by dropping it 
so short over the net that he cannot run forward fast 
enough to reach it. 

Practising Volleying 

If you arc literally trying to teach yourself tennis, 
\ oii can learn most of ihc fundamentals of volleying 
by playing on your own against a brick wall or in 
an old Fives Court or similar building. There you 
will realise that you must grip your racket slightly 
firmer for the volley than for the ordinary forehand 
and backhand shots ; you will also learn to keep 
your eye on the ball while you “ punch ” it. If 
you arc not literally by yourself, here is one of the 
best ways of developing that confidence which is 
so essential to good volleying. 

Go out on to a tennis court with four or five 
friends and let the best driver try to pass the rest 
of you when you arc all lined up on the far side 
of the net. Alternatively, you can take it in turns. 
Player A takes half a dozen balls and stands near 
the centre of the back line, wliile B, C, D and E 
take up their positions about 5 feet from the net 
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and about 9 feet apart laterally. In that way, the 
whole 36 feet of the court’s width should be covered, 
and while A hits the balls fairly gently at first, he 
can work up speed as the volleyers gain confidence. 
B then changes places with A, G with B, and so on. 
Girls especially react quickly to such a “ drill ”, and 
any fear at the thought of a ball being deliberately 
hit at you rapidly disappears. A similar practice 
can later be carried out for ‘‘ smashes ”, one pla\er 
lobbing the ball high across the net, at the same time 
calling out the name of the person he wishes to smash 
it— just like catching practice at cricket. 

Half-Volleying 

I’he half-volley is played quite diflereutly Iroin 
either the drive or the volley ; evciTso, it does not 
merit much separate description. It is quite dilfer- 
ent because the ball is necessarily hit at the lowest 
possible point, only just above the ground ; this is 
not the case with the other shots. You will some- 
times be ( ompclled to play a low volley, particularly 
if you are still running up to the net when the ball 
is leturned to the vicinity of your feet, but much more 
often you will hit the ball at about the level of the 
net, or higher. The height at which you play a 
drive is alFectcd —indeed partly determined — by the 
height of the ball’s bounce, and this is affected again 
by the nature of the court. On good grass courts 
the bounce is considerable, and it is still more so 
on hard courts. Hitting a ball at even two feet 
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above the ground is very different from half-volleying 
it only a few inches above the surface. 

Why, then, does a brief description of the half- 
volley suffice ? Simply because, since it is played 
only a few inches from the ground, it is an un- 
promising approach to a winning stroke. From the 
point of impact, you have to hit the ball up 3 feet 
to clear the net and, unless you are very skilful, it 
is likely to rise further still and invite a ‘‘ kill ” at the 
net. Moreover, the shot requires very delicate 
touch and the slightest lault in the ball’s bounce 
makes that delicacy of no avail. Few of us are able 
to play always on perfect courts and certainly you 
aie not likely to do so in schools. On bad courts, 
faulty bounces are frec[uent and hall-volleys become 
even more hazardous. If you are near the back of 
the court, you have no excuse for half-voll eying 
because )()U should have time to move your feel 
and make a proper drive, which is a much more 
aggiessive shot. Near the net, a half-volley may 
save you from being passed by a ball hit wide to 
one .side or the other. Similarly, if you are moving 
up to the net, a successful half- volley may enable 
you to return your opponent’s first shot and continue 
youi course to a good volleying position. 

In spite of these minor advantages, the half-v'ollc)' 
is not a stroke to be cultivated, although when it is 
peiforrned properly it certainly gives a pleasurable 
feeling of conceit i By all means try to play it well 
when it is the only shot open to you, but do not play 
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it for its own sake, still less go actively looking for 
occasions to do so. Tennis, like life, has enough 
difficulties without your creating any more ! Since 
it is an impossible shot to play aggressively, you 
should concentrate on accuracy and placing. Unless 
you arc lobbing, which is unlikely — a half-volley lob 
is very difficult and dangerous — try to keep it low 
over the net ; that is the vital point of the stroke 
and much more important than hitting at all hard. 
Hard hitting in the case of half-volleys is bound to 
be risky on account of the fact that you inevitably 
hit the ball upwards to clear the net. If it is hit 
hard, the ball will continue upwards for some dis- 
tance further, and this will invite an aggressive shot 
from your opponent. You must realise, in fact, 
that it is difficult to play aggressively^a ball which 
keeps low, and it should be your aim rather to direct 
it to a part of the court beyond the reach of your 
opponent. 

The Stop-Volley 

One more type of volley ref[uires description, and 
it is generally referred to as the “ stop-volley In 
playing this stroke, yem aim to play the ball as 
gently and as “ dead " as possible over the net. 
Good players can do this even if they arc several 
feet, if not yards, from the net. Miss Ryan, a 
regular Wimbledon Doubles Champion between 
1920 and 1934, was an adept at this shot. Yet it 
is a stroke which is more likely to be cfl'cctive in 
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singles when your opponent is at the back of the 
court, especially on the kind of surface which makes 
it difficult to start or turn quickly. Perhaps your 
opponent has just played a passing drive as you 
came in to volley and you take it rather wide and 
low about half-way between the sci vice-line and the 
net. If you can accurately make the ball just clear 
the net and no more, it is very likely the best shot 
you can play in the circumstances. You require 
little swing and less follow-through, and you will 
probably put a slight cut on the ball. The stop- 
volley is less often employed in doubles, but there 
will, of course, be times w'hen both your opponents 
arc right at the back of the court and it may be 
effective then. 

Often more useful than a stop-volley, which simply 
depends on being too short for yoiu opponent to 
reach, is the volley which is equally short but which, 
in addition, goes away sharply to the side. This, 
of (oursc, cannot be played from v<‘ry far back; 
you need to be right up at the net. In that case, 
do not be satisfied with a stop-volley. If you make 
the slightest foozle of it, or if your opponent is just 
more nimble than yf)U thought, he will })robably 
beat you with his return. Never forget, when takiiig 
a ball right up at the net, to use the advanlagc of 
angle which this position gives you. As well as 
dropping the ball short, turn it .sharply to right or 
left ; you will then be twice as sure of winning the 
point. 
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THE LOB Am the SMASH 

'Thest two strokes’, the lob and the smash, although 
so different in themselves, are naturally connected 
because the second is the probable and desirable 
answer to the first. If your opponent is at the net, 
you may beat him either by sending the ball within 
his reach at a pace and to a spot most awkward for 
him or, more certainly, by putting the ball out of 
his reach. If you send it past his Ibrchaiid or back- 
hand, your stroke is known as a jDassine ” shot. 
If you put it over his head, it is callcd^a lob 
Obviously the lob is rather a risky shot, because if 
it docs not go high enough, it will be at a perfectly 
convenient height for your opponent to kill ” with 
a '' smash Conversely, if you hit the ball too 
high above him, it will probably clear the base-line. 
In cither case, you have lost the point. 

Because of these ob\ ious difliculties and risks, the 
majority of beginners, and even of ordinary club 
players, are rather chary of the lob, Morco\'er, to 
the casual and ignorant observer there is something 
inferior about a shot which pushes the ball gently 
up in the air compared with anything in the nature 
of a dri\'e which goes relatively hard and \o\\\ Yet 
it is a great mistake to despise the lob or to regard 
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it as anything less than a valuable and important 
stroke which is quite essential to the equipment of 
a good player. 

The Actual Stroke 

We shall sec later the chief kinds of occasion for 
using the lob and merely consider now how it is 
played. Clearly, to hit a ball from an initial height 
of two or three feet over somebody's Jiead — and, 
moreover, over the full reach of his outstretched arm 
and racket — it is essential to hit from underneath 
with your racket face tilted upwards. The ball is 
not hit with great force and there is little follow- 
through ; nevertheless, }ou must make a slight 
swing, and it is best in making it to conceal your 
intentions as long as possible. You will often find 
that you can start by taking the racket back a little 
as if you were going to play an ordinary drive, 
hach second, or even fraction of a second, that you 
deceive your opponent is valuable, for the sooner 
he realises your intention to lob, the greater the 
chance of his smashing it or running back for it 
successfully. 

The Lob-Volley 

One kind of lob requires no swing ol' the racket 
at all and that is the lob-volley. This is a matter of 
most clcliLate accuracy, and even good players are 
quite likely to misjudge it. It is a stroke wTich 
shcmld not be played often, but it is worth trying 
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on those occasions when one senses instinctively that 
it will be a certain winner if only it is played 
accurately. Such occasions may arise when both 
sides an* up at the net, quite ( lose to each other. 
For example, if the bajl is hit fairly hard at you, 
your opponent’s weight may be placed forward 
rather than backward and he will not be able to 
turn round very quickly and chase a ball which has 
been lobbed over his head. All you need to do on 
such an occasion, ihcii, is to oppose your racket to 
the ball without any sw'ing or follow-through, with 
its face inclined at the (oirect angle to lob the ball 
in th(‘ desired trajectory. Only practice will make 
you skilful at this, and in this particular case*, even 
practice will not make you j)erfect. may easily 

lose as m«iny points in this wa) as you win, but you 
will probably ferf so pleased with your apparent 
mastery of the situation when all gexjs well that it 
scxins wan ill taking the risk ! 

The Use of Spin in Lobbing 

In the c»ise of the lol) there is little c|ucstioii of 
putting spin on th(' ball. You must not seek to 
increase your accuracy by using undcrc'ut, for this 
makes the ball come down more slowly and more 
vertically. Iacii if it g(_)es out of your opponent’s 
reach for smashing, it will be comparatively easy for 
him to chase and return it after it has bounced. 
A slight top-spin w^ould of course, conversely, make 
it very diflicult for him to chase your lob, because 
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it would come down faster and bounce more sharply 
away. Such a lob will sometimes be a perfect 
winning shot but it is difficult to play accurately. 
As wc have seen, it only requires a small degree of 
error for a lob, so far from being a winner, to be 
almost a certain loser. The best policy is almost 
always to play a lob quite “ Hat ” without any kind 
of spin. 


• IDEAL LOBS* 

k/iiniMum height 
FOR safety. - 12 FEET 



LINE 3YDS. SERVICE VICINITY 

FROM NET LINE OF BACK 
LINE 


The iibove diagram, drawai to scale, shows that, 
if a 6 -fot)t man is standing near the net it is essential 
that a lob should pass over the net at a height of 
not less than 12 fet^t. On the other hand, if the lob 
goes too high over the net, say 20 feet, the chances 
are that cither the ball will pitch beyond your 
opponent’s base-line or else he will have time to 
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run back and play it after it has bounced in the 
court. To sum up, therefore, a lob must — 

(fl) Be high enough to be beyond the reach of an 
opponent at the net. 

{b) Be not so high that the ball bounces a long 
way into the air and so affords an easy stroke 
to an opponent who has had time to run back. 

{c) Be hit with just sufficient strength to make it 
pitch near the base-line but not beyond. 

The Smash 

Any overhead shot — other than scr\icc — is usual]\ 
called a smash, although it is so difficult to play .i 
thoroughly aggrcssi\e stroke high above y(>ur licad 
on the backhand that as often as not, wi^h average 
performers at least, a backhand smasli is little more 
than a liigh volley and lacks the dc( isive elenient 
which the word ‘‘smash” usually indicates, d’he 
policy to adopt in such cases depends on the d('gr(‘e 
of skill you have attained. Because a high ball 
within someone’s reach invites a smash, and because 
a smash so effien is- -and still more often should be 
— a decisive winning shot, there arc p.syc hologic al 
considerations which possibly affect what you should 
aim at and which affecT the actual pcrfonnaiKC of 
the majority cjf players. The player who has just 
struck the ball, making perhaps a poor and feeble 
lob, expects to lose the point. You, on the other 
hand, if you have progressed beyond the beginner’s 
stage, fully realise as you stand near the net waiting 
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for that feeble lob that you ought to win it. More- 
over, in the case of a match or tournament, the 
spectators and your partner (if you are playing 
doubles) all expect you to win it. All this is quite 
enough to make you a little nervous, even if you are 
not conscious of it \ if you are not, so much the 
better. The less nervous you are, the more chance 
there is of your playing a good shot. In fact, if a 
player knows himself tp be weak overhead, he may 
easily get caught up in a vicious circle of being 
nervous because he misses smashes and missing 
smashes because he is nervous ! 

If everybody is expecting you to win a ])oint, it 
is arguable whether it is better to lisk an outright 
winner or to play for safety. Rciilly it all depends 
on ihc circumstances of the nirnncnt, on your oppo- 
nent, on your partner perhaps, and on lh(i scoi(‘. 
I'his is not the place for a lengthy digression on 
ta< tics, but there will clearly be occasions when you 
try to make your backhand smash a winner and 
others when you will play for safety. It is very easy 
to hit the ball out of court i'lnd you need to t:on- 
ceiitrate on bringing it down, either by bringing the 
racket dowai through and under the balb “ cutting ” 
it severely — or, better still, by throwing the racket 
face right over on top of the l)all as \ou play it. 
It is easier to play these backhand strokes across the 
court than straight down it, to one or tw'o (/clock, 
so to speak, rather than eleven or twelve. So that 
is what your opponents will expect, and you may 
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find a shot straight down their forehand side-line 
effective, even if it is not hit very hard. If your idea 
is to play for safety, concentrate at least on putting 
the ball in court — and in a sensible part of it. 

Opportunities for the Smash 

The ordinary smash is, of course, not played back- 
hand, but above or slightly to the right of your head, 
like a service. Naturally, the great majority of 
smashes arc played before the ball bounces, although 
occasionally it will pay to allow a high lob to bounce 
up from a hard court before you kill it. You may 
be fairly stationary not far from the net, or you 
may be moving— almost running — backwarxls trying 
to keep pace with a good lob whic^ threatens to 
go out of your reach. Or again, you may be running 
forwards following a drive or service of your own 
to the net or sinijrly watching a high shot by your 
opponent which will be best returned if you (.an get 
up to it before it falls too low to smash. It is obvious 
from all these opportunities for smashing that foot- 
work is very important, but it is no easy matter to 
think a]K»ut the position of your feci as you play a 
smash. Somehow a ball coming over your head 
requires such concentrated attention that there is 
none left for diiythi ng else ! 

In jnany games you arc told to “ keep your eye 
on th^' ball but tliere is probably no occasion in 
any game whit h demands stricter adherence to that 
injunction than the moment before a smash in tennis. 
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You are about to hit very hard — perhaps with all 
your strength — a ball which may be not only moving 
at an angle across you but also rising quite steeply or 
falling with ever-increasing velocity, while you your- 
self move partly sideways and partly foi wards or 
backwards. In such circumstances, it is probably 
best to let your feet look after themselves, though 
I here is no doubt whatever that in fact your left 
foot — if you arc right-handed — must be in advance 
of your right, exactly as in service, if you are to put 
any vigour and swing into your smash. Indeed, 
you will find that you play a smash with an action 
not unlike that for service. 

From what has already been said, you can prob- 
ably guess the two prime requisites for a smash : 
one is to watch the ball like a lynx, and the otlier 
is to have plenty of self-confidencc. This second 
requirement is easier said than done, but at least 
y(ju must try to feel confident. Notice the oc casions 
when you do a good smash, and give yourself a 
mental pat on the back. Do not brood ovci failures 
or allow yoiii’sell'to suppose that, because you may 
have missed the first smash of the day, you arc going 
to miss most of the rest ! Nothing succeeds like 
success ; it is easy to think of players in ordinary 
classes of tennis who get down-hearted over their 
smashing, while most of us have seen players of the 
greatest fame anti eminence miss a relatively easy 
smash on the Ck'iitre Court at Wimbledon. The 
chances arc that if you worry you will only get 
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worse, and that will be very disheartening in doubles 
for your partners ; so for their sakcs as well as your 
own, do not be despondent. Look at the ball the 
whole time and tell yourself that you are going to 
hit it firmly and cleanly ; then you probably will. 

Modern Developments 

Overhead play began to be really aggressive in 
the last generation. Nowadays in good-class Icnnis 
it is uncommon to allow a difficult lob to bounce or 
to play it in a defensive kind of way, either before or 
after it bounces. Yet not all great players are deadly 
overhead. John Bromwich, who was runner-up at 
Wimbledon in 1948, was comparatively unimpies- 
sivc overhead. Jacques Brugnon, one of the four 
French “ musketeers ” of the ’twenties?^ could smash 
badly out of nervousness. Yet both Bromwich and 
Brugnon won almost every doubles championship 
of the world in their day, and that in spite of the 
fact that there is normally more smashing in doubles 
than in singles ; but they won spite of weak smash- 
ing and because of an almost infinite skill in othta' 
respects, d'hcrc is no doubt whatever that stiong 
play overhead — both smashing and servi('e--is a 
great asset to any player and one which is well worth 
cultivating. Both Bromwich and our own “ Bunny 
Austin before him would have been still belter 
players but for their weakness in this respect. The 
same weakness is noticeable in English women, too, 
in comparison with their American sisters. As soon 
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as you convince an opponent that you have a good 
smash, you make him feel that he must not try to 
lob you because he will not succeed ; in that way, 
you compel him to play you without employing an 
essential stroke, which is almost like making him box 
with one hand tied behind his back. 

Smashing from the Back of the Court 

Finally, you may sometimes smash a high-bounc- 
ing ball from any part of the court — even as far back 
as the base-line — ajter it has bounced. Remember 
still to keep your eye on it ^ind do not take up your 
stance too firmly as it bounces. It may rise at a 
slightly difierent angle from what you expected, and 
\ou will miss your shot if you are not able to move 
swiftly fot wards or backwards, as the case may 
require. Remember, too, that the further back in 
the court you are, the flatter will be the trajectory 
)'()U ^vish to imparl to the ball. It will be more like 
that of a service and less like that of the more usual 
smash near the net. When pfiNcrs miss (hese back- 
of-the-t ourt smashes olT a ball that has bounced high, 
it is usually because they hit it too much down and 
put it into the net, and not because the ball’s trajec- 
tory is too flat and it goes out. 

Here are a few final tips about smashing. In all 
smashing, your aim should be not only to hit tlie 
ball hard but also to place it well. I’ry to hit to one 
side or the other, or else place it down the middle 
between a doubles pair. Do not reveal your inten- 
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tions beforehand ; for instance, it is perfectly possible 
to smash to the opponent’s backhand by making a 
last-minute twist of your racket. You do not, of 
course, change your mind at the last minute ; that 
would be fatal. But at the last minute you do what 
you always in fact meant to do. 



CHAPTER X 


THE SERVICE 

There arc two obvious reasons for taking great 
trouble over your service. One is that the stroke 
which starts every rally is a very important one, and 
the other is that it is the only stroke in lawn tennis 
which you should always be able to execute pre- 
cisely in the manner you like best. In other words, 
not only is it very desirable to have a good service 
but also it should be possible to ensure it. You can 
stand, swing, and throw up the ball exactly as you 
choose, and this should be a case where practice 
really docs make perfect. 

Because of the way the racket hills behind the 
back in the middle of the swing and also because of 
the manner in which spin or kick is impaited to the 
ball, the actual swing is harder to describe than the 
motions for an ordinary drive. Probably the best 
way to study it is not by reading a book but by 
watching some player in your neighbourhood who 
serves well. Wherever you live, it should be pos- 
sible to hud out where the neare'^t open tournament 
is held ; there is probably at least one in your 
county. T1‘ you live in a place like London or 
Birmingham or anywhere near the south coast, there 
should be several within reach, and it does not cost 
105 
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much to go and watch, except perhaps on the finals 
day. Every county has a lawn tennis association 
and produces a team to play matches, doubles in the 
summer and singles in the autumn, and again you 
can always go and watch. Notice carefully how the 
good players serve and try to go through the same 
motions. Ask anyone who looks amiable to advise 
you which is likely to be a good match to watch or 
if there arc any Wimbledon players about. You 
can always try copying a swing ; all you need is a 
racket and room to swing it, no court, and not even 
a ball. 

The Service Action 

{i) The Body. Meanwhile, here arc a few tips 
about the service action. Do not tak6 up position, 
with feet roughly at stand easy ”, facing your 
opponent, and do not hold your racket in the grip 
for a forchancl drive. Those are two fundamentals. 
There may be things you could do in this attitude — 
for example, swatting a fly on a wall just in front 
of you and slightly alcove your head- -but serving 
a tennis ball is not one of them ! You could only 
give it a 1‘ccble push. Face a little to the right — 
assuming you arc right-handed —and use the back- 
hand grip. You want to think more of chopping 
wood than of s waiting flics ! Many good players 
start with their body and feet facing about half- 
right. rhere is nr^ harm in going even further and 
facing, to use cricket language, cover-point rather 
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than extra-cover ; you can at least try it and see 
if it comes naturally. After all, the greater the 
angle through which you rotate and swing, the more 
weight you may be able to put into your stroke. 

[ii) The Racket. With the above kind of stance 
and the balls held in front of you in your left hand, 
take a good look at your opponent’s position and 
the service court at which you arc aiming. The 
racket will point in that general direction and may, 
if you like, be raised sufficiently to be just poised 
against your left hand. Now swing it down, back 
and away beliind you as you throw the ball up ; it 
docs not, of course, take as long to do iis to say. 
From out behind you at something like shoulder 
level, the racket rises to be nearly \ ertical, only to 
drop behind your back as your wrist “ breaks 
It then re-ascends quite smoothly to the highest 
ipoint you can reach with arm outstretched, not 
bent. It is at this point that you strike the b.ill, 
and it is most important, both for the power of youi 
stroke and for bringing a fast serve dowai into the 
couit, that it should be the highest point possibk'. 

(iii) The Ball. It follows that the highest pf)int 
you can reach to strike the ball is the place to which 
you should throw it, for at the top of the ball’s 
ascent there must be a fraelitni of time before it fills 
when it is stationary, and it will be easier to strike 
accurately at this instant than when it is moving. 
When you have practised the plain swing with a 
racket sufficiently, practise with a ball too. It docs 
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not matter at all whether you hit into epurt or not 
— probably you won’t at first — but just go on 
practising the co-ordination of racket and ball until 
you can regularly throw the latter to the right 
height and the right place, neither too far in front 
of you nor behind you nor sideways, and at the 
right time to meet the swing of your racket. This 
is not easy at first, but you must gradually become 
sure of hitting the ball firmly in the middle; of the 
racket, with no air shots and no wood. 

(iv) The Feet and Legs. So much for the swing of 
arm and racket ; there arc also your legs to be 
considered. Wc have seen that your initial stance 
must be facing half-right if not more. With many 
players, the toe of the left foot is actually further 
across towaids the forehand Iram-Tincs than th(‘ 
right toe, but there arc also many others who do 
not turn as far to the right as that. Facing about 
half-light, then, you place your left foot within an 
inch or Iwo of the base-line and your right fool 
^omelhing like t 2 inches or a bit more from the 
Iclt. Almost the whole weight is on the right leg, 
which is straight, while the left leg may be slightly 
bent and the left foot slightly raised, if you like, 
with only the toes touching the ground. As \'ou 
Stan the swing and throw up the ball, both knees 
may be bent, both heels off the giound, and 
the w^eight more (‘venly distributed. The knees 
straighten as you reach up to strike the ball and, if 
you are also on your toes, you really are sti etching 
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yourself ns high as possible. It is most important 
that you sh(_)uld do this, especially if you arc not 
very tall. Nothing is more palhctic than to see 
players striking the ball about 6 inches lower than 
they really need. A bent elbow is the commonest 
cause, so be on your guard against this. 

The First Service 

Most players’ first service is, of course, harder 
than their second. Just how fast the former should 
be and how slow the latter is something which each 
player has to work out for himself. It is very much 
a matter of pros and ct)us, and youi practice ma\' 
vary according to your feelings- - aiid especially the 
way your service happens to be working — on an\ 
particular day. An ele(troni( device at Phila- 
delphia is reported to have shown that Richard 
Gonzales serves a ball at 112 miles per hour, and 
obviously the faster a serve is, the better, il‘ it is 
right. On the other hand, the harder you hit the 
ball, the more energy you waste if it is wrong 1 
Remember, too, that almost anything is better than 
a doul)lc fault. Absolutely '' dolly ” services are 
not infrequently returned into the net or out of 
court, whereas a double fault loses the point 
irretrievably. If it is going into court fairly olten, 
you should probably make your first service as 
hard as possible ; but it is no good slamming the 
ball into the net lime after lime. If > our service 
is not working ^vell, you should slow ciown a 
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little until you Inave found your touch and become 
steadier. 

The Second Service 

A similar rule applies also to the second service 
— the harder it is the better, provided you do not 
serve doubles ! On different occasions and with 
different players, all sorts of considerations arise. 
U, unfortunately, you have a very weak second 
service, it may be better to serve the first not too 
hard but regularly into court, rather than go for 
aces at the cost of repeated faults which necessitate 
falling back on your weak second serve. Many 
beginners fall into the bad habit of striking their 
^econd service too quickly after it is^ obvious that 
their first service is a fault. This is a bad thing to 
do For two reasons ; firstly, your opponent may not 
be rccidy, and secondly, your second service should 
be a deliberate and carefully aimed stroke — other- 
wise; you are liable to present your opponent with 
a double fault. 

Variation of Service 

I'A'cry playin' should vary his service. You should 
not serve too oflcni in exactly the same way, except 
in short spells, perhaps, when a particular kind of 
serve seems completely to defeat your opponent and 
you might as well go on with it. Even then he 
may with practice learn to cope with it. Every 
player of either .sex, even at quite moderate levels 
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of lawn tennis, should vary the placing of the service. 
One good tip, which was probably originally tried 
out by Jack Crawford, the Wimbledon champion 
immediately before Fred Perry, is to mark out three 
extra rectangles in each service court, and then try 
to serve into any one of the six as it is nominated 
by a friend. A practice court marked out in this 
way would look like this : — 




n 

RVER 

1 



2 ^ 

3 

- 



6 

1 


If your friend calls out i oi 

' G, you try to ^crve wid( 


into the rectangles near the tram-lines ; i) h(' calls 
3 or 4, you must aim stiaight down the middle; 
and so on. It is a grand I'eeling to have the con- 
fidence that you can place your service more or less 
where you like, and this “ rectangle method ” 
undoubtedly helps to develop that assurances. 

It is obviously a good thing to serve mote ollcn 
to your opponent’s weaker side, but you must try 
both sides to find out which this is. However often 
you serve, say, on his backhand, you do not want him 
to be sure that you will continue to do so. If he 
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is sure, you arc giving him less to worry about, and 
your aim should be to worry him more, not less. 
It is the same with a second service as with a first ; 
if you want a good serve to be improved by variety, 
you also want a weak one to be rendered somewhat 
less ineffective in the same way. It is a vital rule in 
both singles and doubles to vary both your service 
and your return of service at least sufficiently foi 
your opponents never tr) feel quite sure where the 
ball will come next lime. 

General Observations 

Most good men play(‘rs have served in the same 
kind of way for many years now ; giants ol' ihr 
past such as Tilden were little different from the 
champions of to-day. I'he general practice is to 
make th(‘ first serve veiy last and almost ''flat'’, 
and then to impart considerable spin to the second. 
Rathcn shoU men an* obliged to impart some* spin 
to their first service in order to be sure of it falling 
in court ; the same i.s true of those vN'orneii who 
serve rc«illy hard, but thne arc unlbrtunaleh very 
many whose service is not hard enough to matter 
and so it needs no spin to assist in conti oiling it. 
The greatest difference in recent years between 
American and English girls has lain in the harder 
service (►! the former. Briefly, they serve like men 
and our girls do not. That is one reason why 
nowadays there are always four American girls in 
the semi-finals at AVimbledon. 
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Girls as well as hoys should lake men as their 
models for serving. There is no earthly reason why 
both sexes should not serve in the same kind of way^ 
though male muscle and height will always be a 
certain advantage. If you are less than 5 feet 
6 inches and cannot serve hard enough for the ball 
to clear the service court when you hit it flat ”, 
\ ou might as well serve underarm ! That is per- 
fectly true, and, conversely, you may as well serve 
underarm until you are tall enough to have s(.)me 
(hance of developing a good overhead service. 
Some old-fashioned lady players between the two 
Great Wars had underarm services which were 
certainly unimpressive but more effective than the 
majority ol' feminine caverhead services seen in 
ordinary tournaments. One need not go back as 
far as that, either ; one Jkitish Davis Gup player 
still play\s in the Mixed Doubles at Wimbledon with 
his wife, who serves undeiarm It somelinics causes 
d'risix'c tilteis, but she usually wins her service! 
Once these tw^o played Dn*bny, the hard-hitting 
Czech, and his partner ; Drobiiy won his first game 
with four “ aces”, but his fair opponent won the 
next game nlmost as quickly with four underhand 
servh’t's 1 

Serving with Spin 

To return liom this digix'ssion, then, most men 
hit (heir first s»-r\icc “ fiat” and put some s])in on 
their second. I'here are two reasons for this spin, 
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even in the case of tall men ; one is that it makes a 
comparatively gentle service harder to take, and the 
other that the more looped trajectory of some 
spinning services gives more time — especially in 
doubles — ^ibr the server to. get up to the net. Shorter 
men and the best women put some spin on almost 
every serve, thus enabling themselves to hit the ball 
harder and yet bring it d(jwn into the service court. 
You should try hard U» impart this spin while you 
are still in )our ’teens ; it is easier then than late.r. 
You will not succeed merely by reading a book, so 
tiy to find someone who can show you. If you 
never hav(‘ any other tennis lessons from a com- 
petent coach or jirofessional, it would be worth 
having a lew just for this. 

It is a good tip to make the maximum use of spin 
by occasionally sei*ving very wide to an opponent’s 
backhand in the left hand court, especially in 
singles, llic ball will break and bound away, and 
if your opponcut still manages to return it, you will 
have almost the whole half-court open for your 
second shot, riie diagiain on the next page makes 
this clear. 

Many otherwise toinpclcnt louinamcnt players of 
both sexes go through life with compaiativcly feeble 
second scrN’iccs, although other inferior players ha\c 
somehow got the knack of imparting spin. To do 
it, the ball is almost alwa\s struck from left to right, 
except by left-lianded pla\crs, and the racket hits 
the upper rather than the lower part of it, sweeping 
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it from bottom upwards. It may strike the right 
side of the ball, producing “ cut or ‘‘ slice ”, or 
the left side, producing more of a “ kick This 
last seems the more effective and is done by many 
of the leading players, but it is not easy ; most of 
them arc h their backs a] id bend ewer backwards on 
top of cvciy thing else ! Tiy hard to find someone 



to show you ; you may with luck discover an 
ordinary club player locally who is no great j)er- 
former in a geiie>ral way but who somehow has this 
particular knack. Or peihaps vour school may be 
able to obtain, very cheaply, an insti uctioual film 
on tennis fiom one of the belter-known firms of 
spoils specialists. Se.cing a film repeatedly, perhaps 
in slow motion, is really an excehent way to learn. 
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SINGLES TACTICS 

Spkakinc; generally, there are certain “ types of 
tennis player, and most of us conform to one or 
other of these types. Whether at ordinary club 
level or in the nuist exalted circles, there are some 
who arc dubbed basc-lincr^ ” as opposed to (Jthers 
of the volleying, net-storrning type. Again, some 
are rather impatient, and try as often and as soon 
as possible to finish a rally by a winning stroke. 
Others adopt waiting t.ictics and are veiling to play 
a game of endurance and attrition, in which they 
concentrate on returning the ball safely back into 
court time after time, thereby hoping to win not so 
much through their own aggressive strokes as through 
their opponent’s errors. One sort ol’game may suit 
your strokes and your temperament best as a general 
lule, but what sort of game you actually play on any 
])articul.ii' day is something which to a great extent 
you may decide for yourself. 

The chiel extraneous factor in tennis is, of* course, 
your ojjponcnt. If he is considerably better than 
you arc, his strokes will probably put you, willy- 
nilly, on the defensive, or at least the general pattern 
of the game will be dictated by him rather than by 
you. This is inevitable when circaimstances are 
116 
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too strong for yon ; and it' he is really much better 
than you, the probability is that he will win any- 
how. Yet on all the hundreds of occasions when 
two approximately equal plnyers meet, it is possible 
f(jr cither of them to vary his tactics and to make 
the other to some extent fall in with his plan of 
campaign. \Vc may, then, consider both what kind 
of player you are likely to be in a general way and 
also what variations of ta( tics and play you should 
try to employ on clifferent occasions and against 
various kinds of opponent. 

“ Volleyer ” versus “ Base-liner ” 

Most y'oung people - and pn»bably tins applies to 
girls as well as boys— like to imagine themselves 
great net-players, siuxecding by^ skill ol' volley and 
severity of smash against hiiindrum and compara- 
tively timid oppccsition ! It is inevitable that youth 
should be attracted by an acrobatic and violent type 
of game, finding more satisfaction in a point won 
by a fierce smash than by, say, an accurate lob. 
Yet there might be more skill leqnircd (or the lob, 
and, in any event, a point is always a point in tennis ; 
everything, so to speak, ('ounts one Tlu' young 
ci'i( ketcr who enjoys a gigantic swipe to the leg 
boundary nioic than a delicate cut or glide can at 
least argue that the formci is more likely to be worth 
four runs— but yon cannot claim that at lawn tennis ! 

Yo a great extent, this insliiK t of youtn is right 
and should be encouraged. Most gicat players are 
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fine volley ers ; most competent players me (for that 
class) comparatively good at the net. Where two 
players arc equal in other respects, the better 
volleyer will win ; and finally, tennis is the better 
for the spice of variety introduced by net-play. If, 
then, it is broadly desirable to advance to the net 
and volley or smash your opponciifs return, what 
should be your policy about the precise time and 
occasion for going there ? 

p’irst of all, it is necessary to realise that the net 
is really a rather exposed and risky position ; some 
impetuous players arc rather slow to recognise that 
fact. At least, it is exposed and can be risky if you 
neglect the requisite precautions or forethought. A 
weaker player, seeing his stronger opponent at the 
net when he himself is playing the ball from some- 
where near the base-line, is apt to feel that everything 
favours his adversary. This, of course, is untrue. 
In fact, if the definitely stronger of two players is at 
the back ol' the ('ourt when his opponent conies to 
the net, he will not be at all perturbed nor imagine 
that he is liouiid to lose the point. So the weaker 
player we envisaged just now was influenced rather 
by an attack of nerves or an inferiority complex ” 
than by a true appraisement of the situation. Do 
not for one moment suppose that, if somebody is 
giving you a sound beating when yxm stay at the 
back of tht‘ court, you have only to advance to the 
net to frighten him into making a whole seiies of 
bad shots. 
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Some Pitfalls associated with Net-play 

It has already been stated that the net is an 
exposed position ; this is so for at least two reasons. 
Firstly, you have pkiced yoursell' several yards nearer 
your opponent, and for that reason, whatever shot 
he plays, you will hav^e only about half as long to 
see the ball coming and to reac t accordingly — as 
yon normally have near the base-line. If he hits 
the ball really hard, you will ha\T very little time 
indeed ! Secondly, it is dilhcult ibr human being.s 
to run backw^ards oi, in most cases, to execute a 
very rapid “ about-turn Foi that reason, if you 
have', gone up to the net, you will have your work 
cut out to get back to the ball if it is lobbed out 
of reach over your head. Consequently, if both a 
hard drive and ati accurate Icjb arc likely to give 
you serious difficulty at the* net, you obviously must 
think twice about going there. The mere fact of 
advancing to the net does not win the point Ibr you. 

Of course, all this is onl) one side of tlic matter ; 
otherwise, w^c could not have at'n ed that the instinct 
of youth is sound in wauling to advance to the net. 
Once you have reached the net, it is perfectly true 
that y(_)U may not have very much time to see the 
ball coming to you, but what about the converse ? 
Your opponent will not have much time to sec tlie 
ball when you play it. Nor is this all ; the most 
certain way to win a point at lawn tennis is to place 
the ball out of your opponent’s reach, and the 
commonest way of doing this is to hit it at an angle 
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£0 that it goes away over the side-line too fast or 
too sharply for him to get to it. 

Now if you are in the middle of the base-line and 
hit the ball in a direction more than about 15'' from 
a straight line down the centre, it is unlikely to fall 
in court. If you arc in the middle of the service line 
when you play a stroke, the corresponding angle 
will be about 2o\ The nearer you advance to the 
net, the wider is this angle of strike ” open to you, 
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until if your racket meets the ball almost exactly as 
it crosse s the net, the angle is not far short of 90" to 
right or left. 

It ( an be seen from the above diagram, which is 
drawn to scale, that when you are close to the net 
at the point A )'Ou need hardly hit the \m\\ for wauls 
at all, but you can deflect it to cither side almost at 
right angles. Now it is obvious that your (opponent, 
if he is near the base-line, cannot possibly get to a 
ball that goes so sharply sideways as this ; it will 
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cither go into the side-netting or else bounce twice 
long before he can reach it. 

Tt is clear, therefore, that although being at the 
net may, in certain circumstances, have its dangers, 
for the above two reasons, taken together, it is 
potentially a winning position. By the time your 
opponent’s reflexes can respond to your stroke, it 
may easily have beaten him. It is because of the 
wide “ angle of strike *’ open to the volleyer that 
the best players always volley well and that of 
two — in general — equally good players the better 
volleyer is likely to win. So you must make up 
your mind to become good at the net ; and the 
best way to teach yourself this “ skill ” is simply by 
lots of practice. It does jiot matter in an ordinary 
game with a friend whcllier you win or not ; it is 
far more important that you shr)uld improve your 
game. So go up to the net as much as you like 
whenever you are playing with a friend and you 
will learn by (‘xpericnce to foresee whetluT the ball 
is coming to your forehand or your backhand. 
You will also learn by practi(e to recognise the lob 
which you cannot reach and to turn quickly enough 
to get back to it. 

Girls and the Volleying Game 

Do not be content to be a meie base-liner because 
some of your IViends are, especiriliy ifyem are a girl. 
There have always b(‘en- and still are- -women 
players who reach almost the top of the tree by 
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playing this kind of game, but when they' meet an 
equally talented player who is good at the net, they 
have a very up-hill task. It must be remembered, 
of course, that on the average women arc severai 
inches shorter than men ;^nd also have shorter arms, 
so their reach with a tennis racket is appreciably 
less than a man’s. This means that more drives 
down either side-line and more lobs ov^erhead will 
be out of their reach. Also, since they run a little 
less fast than men, they will often fail to get back 
to a lob which they have to chase. For these 
reasons, the risks ol' going up to the net are greater 
for girls, and a larger proportion of them play a 
base-line type of game. In spite of all these draw- 
backs, however, the potential advantage^ of the net 
position still hold good. 'The best women to-d.iy 
play an extremely masculine sort of tennis and volk'y 
as well as many men, ;ind it is undoubtedly worth 
while, if you arc really setting out to teach yoursell 
the game, to keep that ideal in mind. 

The All-Round Game 

Enough has probably been said to stress the 
advantages of a volleying game, especially as most 
young enthusiasts want to play this kind of game 
anyhow. Yet it is no bcticr to be a mere volleyer 
— that is, a player whose only good shots arc volleys 
and smashes - than it is to be a mere basc-lincr. 
You must teach yourself to play an all-round game. 
At cricket, a sufficiently good bowler need nev^er 
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make any runs as a batsman and a sufficiently good 
bat does not need to bowl from one end of the 
season to the other ; but you cannot divide tennis 
into compartments like that. If you arc good only 
at certain strokes and bad at others, you will not 
get very far. As wc have seen, it is difficult for the 
mere basc-lincr to win at tennis because the small 
“ angle of strike ” open to him from the back of the 
court restricts his chances of making winning shots. 
His opponent may miss a shot ; that is a different 
matter, but it is not easy for him to return the ball 
ccjinplctely out of his reach. 

Let us no-w consider a few examples from famous 
players. John Bromwich, the Auslialian wc have 
already mentioned, is comparatively weak at the 
net, especially ov(n-head ; if he were not, he would 
certainly have won the Wimbledon Singles title. 
Yet his inability to kill the ball as players of that 
class can usually be relied on to do has been a great 
handicap. Joan Curry has been one of the best 
English girls ever since the second World War, but 
her play at the net is Jiot the equal of her base- 
line driving and she is at a great disadvantage in 
playing the best American girls, who can all volley 
and smash well. Helen Wills (later Mrs. Moody) 
was the leading lady player of her day and she 
achieved her many successes largely by base-line 
play ; this was only possible because she was, on 
the base-line, without doubt the best player in the 
world. If youi drives arc merely as good as the 
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Other person’s and his volleys are better than yours, 
he will beat you. Similarly, if you arc just as good 
as he is at the net but rather inferior to him in 
ground-strokes, he will again beat you. Now comes 
the question, if the net is the best position from which 
to make winning shots, why is it that ground- 
strokes arc so important ? 

The answer to this question brings us back to a 
previous remark that the net can be a risky place 
unless it is approached with due precaution and 
forethought. Probably the fundamental principle 
in all lawn tennis is that you should only go to the 
net in certain circumstances. To put it in another 
way, in singles you can properly go to the net if 
your preceding stroke is of a certain kind and a 
certain quality. Where two players are indis- 
tinguishable in their strokes, the one who is more 
intelligent in choosing the moment to go to the net 
will win. What most players want, of course, is to 
have all the advantages of the net position without 
any of the attendant risks ! Yet these risks should 
not be over-estimated ; let us try to weigh them up 
impartially. 

Wc have seen that a good shot can quite easily 
pass you at the net or go over your head ; it is 
simply a matter of space and measurement. What- 
ever you do, you cannot from the middle of the 
court reach both the side-lines ; you cannot, of 
course, do so on the base-line, either, but the point 
is that there you will have time to take a few steps 
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towards one of the side-lines while the ball is 
approaching. You cannot do that at the net 
because it reaches you so soon and it will have 
passed you, very likely, while you “ take a few 
steps Now if you cannot cover the side-lines 
from the net position, you also ( annot be sure of 
defending the almost infinite space above your head. 
So, if your opponent plays a gocul shot, you are 
almost certainly going to be in difficulties. 

Following-up a Good Return 

The chief precaution you can take befoic advanc- 
ing to the net is to reduce the (Jiances of your 
opponent ])layiiig a good shot. 11’ your preceding 
shot is almost (ait of his teach, or hit very hard, or 
piti lies about on Ins tcjcs wlieic* his only stroke is the 
usually inaccuiale half-volicy, his return will ])rob- 
ably not pass you ; and because of all your advant- 
ages at the net, a shot that docs not pass you will 
to a great extent — depending (m the level you have 
reathccl — play into your haneh. I’his is one of the 
reasons I'or the attacks ot nerves which we h.ivc 
seen ina\ alTec t a playcT on the base-line when he 
secs his opponent advancing t(j tlu' net. If he can- 
not (juite definitely place the ball out of the volleyer’s 
reach, the odds arc on the latter winning the point. 
So the basic principle lor the* would-bc volleycr — 
and that is wlirit wc all arc or ought to be- - is to 
come to the net on a shot sufficiently gcjod in itself 
to wxiny the other player. It he is in difficulties. 
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when be plays his shot — barely reaching the ball or 
running full stretch — the additional worry caused 
by consciousness of your advance to the net will 
hardly allow him to play a very good or accurate 
stroke. 

'fhe two diagrams opposite should be carefully 
studied. In the first one, the server is already near 
the net when he makes a deep drive to his opponent's 
backhand (orncr, so he might as well stay up and 
smash any weak return or volley any lairly good one. 
In the second diagram, the server, with a deep drive 
into the op-po^iic forehand corner has got his opponent 
on the rim ; this gives the server the oppoiTunity to 
advance to the net and play a cross-court volley to 
win the point. 

It follows, then, that you will chiclly come to the 
net on drives which are cither hit hard or well 
angled, especijilly if they are directed to the other 
player’s weaker side. At the beginning of a match 
against an unknown opponent you will probabh 
assume this to be his backhand, but you must try 
to confirm this assuinptic^n as the gaine goes on. 
Even if 95 per cent, of players are stronger on the 
foiehand, that leaves room for one in every tAventy 
to be an exception, and you arc sure to meet that 
one sometimes. It is very annoying to lose a hard- 
fought game and only to learn afterwards in the 
changing-roorn that your opponent’s weakness is his 
forehand, and you never realised it ! If only you 
had spotted this, you would probably have w’on. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCING TO THE NET 
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While you certainly should play as much as 
possible to the corners of the court to make the 
other fellow run — on the principle that he will not 
play his best shots when he is out of breath — it is 
not always a drive to the corner which is best 
followed to the net. Sometimes a shot down the 
middle is equally effective. The reason for this is 
that your opponent, in the middle of his base-line, 
has to make his shot through a rather narrow anolc 
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if he is to pass you on eilher forehand or backhand. 
He cannot hit the ball so that it crosses the net 
within an inch or two of the side-line because in that 
case the ball, travelling outwards at an angle, would 
be certain to pitch out of court over the side-line. 
So in the above diagram it can be seen that it is 
often better to be up at the net when your opponent 
is playing a .^hot from the point X — wath a 25 " angle 
of possibility — than when he is at Y with a 38° 
angle. 
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Nevertheless, a famous Wimbledon commentator 
maintains that in his experience as an onlooker at 
the Centre Court over a long period of years, the 
players who go the farthest in that tournament are 
those who have the ability to make the fullest 
possible use of the corners of the court. 

A most important consideration is the depth not 
only of your last shot but also of the shot before that, 
the one by your opponent. If his shot pitched near 
your base-line and you were on or behind the line 
as you took it, then no matter how good a drive 
you may play, you should not go up to the net on 
it. The reason is that if >ou start Irom the base- 
line, you cannot really reach the net before the ball 
is returned. It is when ■your opponent plays a short 
one, pitching somewhere near the service line, that 
you can follow your stroke to the net. You have 
started by moving forward to get to the ball and it 
is easy to carry on as far as the net. You are almost 
certain to arrive there before your oppoirerit has 
had time to hit it past you, .so yon ought to be ready 
to deal witli his returrr when it does come. 

A cardinal virtue in all singles play is “ to keep a 
good length” with your drives; fnat means con- 
tinuing t(r pitch the ball as near to the far base-line 
as possible. This is often insufhcicirtly'^ appreciated 
by the inexpcrieirccd playxr, but it really is vital. 
The reason, of course, is simply that a short stroke 
to the service-line invites your opponent to follow 
his next shot to the net, where he is more likely than 
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not to win the point. In order to keep him from 
the net, therefore, you must keep a good length. 
The depth of the shot you play as you advance to 
the net is also important ; the deeper it is, the 
longer you have both to get to the net and to sec 
the ball coming when you arc there. Those are 
two important points well worth remembering. 

Following-up a Service 

We have seen that you should not go up to the 
net if you are right back on the base-line to begin 
with. 'I’lic obvious exception to this is the following 
of a service to the net. In doubles, this is regularly 
done, because the first pair to get to the net has a 
distinct advantage. Obviously two cub cover the 
net better than one — even to the outer side-lines' - 
and there is usually much more volleying in doubles. 
In singles, op the contrary^, very'' few players make 
a regular habit of following their ser\'icc to the net. 
It entails an exhausting amount of top-spe(‘d running 
and since no one can really cover the whole length 
of the net, the receiver should theoretically be able to 
make a return which will pass the in-coming volleyer. 
The latter’s best chance occurs after a very good 
serve which it is not possible for the receiver to return 
except rather defensively or inaccurately. 

Occasions when it is Better not to Advance to the Net 

From the two diagrams opposite, it will be seen 
in each case that if A, the server, advances as far as 
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CXCASIONS WHEN IT IS WRONG TO ADVANCE 
TO THE NET 
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the point X, he will leave a wide angle for B’s 
return. So the ordinary player, whose second 
service is comparatively weak, will hardly ever 
follow it to the net, except as an occasional matter 
of psychology or surprise. It is not much good 
following a first service to the net until it has 
developed into a fairly effective one. 

Good players go to the net to widely differing 
degrees. Jean Borotra, one of the world’s best 
players — and the best volleycr — between the two 
Great Wars, did so frequently ; but there is every 
possible variation to the other extreme of never 
following a service to the ne(. This latter plan is 
quite common with men and very common indeed 
with women. It is all a matter of e^ch person's 
taste and temperament, dci^ending on the severity 
of service, speed of foot and skill at the net. Cer- 
tainly as a .regular rule, the majority of players 
should not follow their service to the net ; but done 
occasionally, it wall be the more effective through 
being imjrossiblc to foresee. 

Summary 

The general aim in singles, then, should be to 
become an all-round type of player, steady off the 
ground and sufficiently accurate to pass a rash 
volley er with drives and lobs, but eager also yourself 
to get up to the net for a winning volley. Your 
drives should be deep to keep your opponent away 
from the net, and you should wait for his mistakenly 
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short ball to go up yourself. It is, of course, little 
use playing a game which is perfectly correct accord- 
ing to the advice you may have read and heard if, 
in fact, such a game admirably suits your opponent. 
No two players are alike, and they arc not all to be 
beaten by the same tactics, however sound those 
tactics may be theoretically. Certain players have 
beautiful flowing drives, better than their volleys ; 
they can win points more easily from the base-line 
than from the net. It is no good whatever keeping 
a “ good length ” against them. You will probably 
do ])cttcr if you intersperse your deep drives with 
deliberate short ones, sometimes angled, to keep 
such an opponent on the run and to prevent him 
from settling down to the rhythm oi'his own dri\’(*s. 

On another occasion, you might meet an opponent 
>vho can volley but not smash ; in that case, you 
must lure him to the net with short ones and then 
lob t)ver his head. Again, some players can run 
quiikly enough across the conn, sideways, but are 
very slow to spot a dr(»p-shot which n(‘cessitatcs 
running rapidly forwards. 'These shots are oiten 
very cflectivc and, when they arc, they may annoy 
your opponent as well making him lose his breath ; 
it all helps ! Remember, though, that it is best to 
play a drop-shot when the other fellow is right back 
on his base-line and you are not too far back yourself. 
He will then have the maximum distance to travel 
to reach the ball, and the less time the ball spends 
in the air, the less time he has to reach it. Finally, 
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it may on rare occ.isions be profitable to adopt 
tactics which do not normally suit your own game. 
If you arc losing steadily, you must try everything 
you can think of, even if it be something that does 
not usually succeed. 



CHAPTER XII 


DOUBLES TACTICS 

The strokes and tactics used in doubles arc rather 
diflerent from those in singles and arc well worth 
studying by any keen player. If you are good at 
singles, \ou can almost ccrLainly become a good 
doubles player too by^ taking pains. On the other 
hand, just because the two arc not quite the same, 
it is always possible that you will be considerably 
better at doubles. This is a pleasant thought if 
you are already doing well at singles, and a consoling 
one if you arc not 1 In ordinary club tennis, for 
instance, among players who never think of playing 
in tournaments, mixed doubles and ladies’ doubles 
arc played rather dilfcrcntly from men's doubles 
because the women seldom go t(» the net. So we 
really have to consider all three types of doubles — 
men’s, ladies' and mixed -because you ma\ ^vls}l to 
take up any’ one or two of these. 

In ladies’ doubles, tin re is a great deal ol base- 
liiK! play, with perhaps the server and both her 
o})poncnts at the back of the court and only the 
serv’cr's partner at the net. The latter verv seldom 
plays an actual stroke, as her opponents try to avoid 
placing the ball within her reach, tikough she may 
be for ever trying to make up her mind to '' poach ”, 
137 
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and cut off the ball at the net. If the opponents 
are good at driving and lobbing out of her reach, 
the rallies may be very prolonged. This is still more 
the case where all four players keep near the base- 
line. In mixed double*, the men usually come up 
to the net whenever possible, thus reducing the 
lengths of the rallies (whether their volleys are 
successful or not!), but there may be long duels 
between the two women more or less lobbing to each 
other over the heads of their partners. 

The Importance of Volleying in Doubles 

Broadly speaking, the belter the class of tennis, 
the more girls play at the net. VVe have seen 
already that they go up less than mc«i because of 
their smaller reach and comparative lack of speed. 
'The risks oi' going up are thereby increased lor 
them, and it is ccrUiinly no good going to the net 
if the drives and lobs ol the oj^position are a class 
better than your volleys. Yet it may be worth 
tryirig to volley, even in fairly mediocre tennis, if 
everyone is about the same standard, for then the 
volkyer need not fear anything very good in the 
way of passing shots, and he may win points against 
opponents who are not used to avoiding a player at 
the net. 

Mixed doubles and ladies’ doubles arc never cjuite 
the same as men’s doubles, but tPiey approximate to 
it more and more as the tennis becomes of a higher 
class, be( ause more girls arc learning to volley well 
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when they are up at the net. Even in singles we 
have seen that the best women to-day, mainly 
Americans, play an attacking game with plenty of 
volleying ; and this is so although the more humble 
female performer is rightly chary of going to the net 
without good justification, as she lacks the speed and 
reach to cover it. Much more in doubles, where 
there are two partners to cover the slightly wider 
court, it is desirable for both sexes to play a volleying 
game. It is certainly done in the higher levels of 
tennis, and we must all aim at doing it, though 
success will come more slowly lo some than to others. 

The Advantages of Service 

When both players of one pair arc at the net and 
both their opponents are at the back of the court, 
it is obvious that the former arc in the attacking 
position. One ])layer on each side — not the server 
or the icccivcr -caji be at the net to start with, 
'riie server can get thcic, if he is cjuick, by the time 
the ball is returned, whereas it is obviously impos- 
sible for the receiver to be {here so soon, d'hcrefore 
the serving pair can always be both at the net first, 
which is a great advantage. In good tennis, the 
service is an advantage m singles, too, but it is more 
so in doubles. So if you win the toss in doubles, 
you should always choose sciwice and try hard to 
win all the odd games — on your serve — so as to be 
continually one game ahead of the opposition. 
This is encouraging for you and worrying for them. 
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Psychologically you have the advantage and that is 
quite important ; but remember that your advant- 
age is only psychological. If either side “ holds ” 
its service throughout and once wins the other side’s, 
that side will win the set, regardless of who won the 
toss and served first. If they did, they can win the 
set 6 “3 ; otherwise it will be 6-4. 

Following-up a Service 

What is your policy to be wdien your side is 
serving ? Obviously the serx er makes as good a 
first service as he possibly can and follows it to the 
net, where his ])artner is alread) on his toes. It is 
an olfencc to tread on the line as you serve or to 
cross it with either foot before hitting Uie ball, but 
you want to cross it as soon as possible afterwards. 
If you have a good service action, your right foot 
will automatically move IbrwMrd as you hit the ball, 
because the vigour of your swing w'ould make you 
over-balance if it did not. This is certainly true 
of the first seive, though \ou will probably serve 
the second latlier more gentl)'. (^uitc c)ften. of 
course, the first seivice will be a fault, but you must 
not wait to know if it is 

You do not need to be a fast ''runner” in the 
accepted sense of the word in order to follow a 
service to the net quickly. The burst of speed 
requited is only a j>hort one — not more than 10 yards 
— and it reall) conies under the heading of" quick- 
ness off the mark If you are keen to follow^ the 
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title of this book and teaeh yourself lawn tennis, this 
is a branch of the game which will repay individual 
practice. There is no question of a racket or balls 
or a court ; all you have to do is to carry out a few 
“ standing starts or some ‘‘ running on the spot ” 
practices, or even the older “ walk-run ” exercises. 
For running on the spot you start quite slowly 
and gradually work up to your fastest speed, with 
your arms working vigorously all the time. The 
idea of the walk-run ” exercise is to walk lo yards 
briskly, then run lo yaids, stop dead — not an easy 
thing to do -walk lo yaids, run lo yards, stop dead, 
and so on. You will be suipriscd at the improve- 
ment in your quickness off the mark alter a couple 
of minutes of that simple exercise tw() or three times 
a week. Later, as a hcl}) to enable you to nice 
after lobs, you can throw in an occasional right 
turn ”, ‘‘ left turn ” and about turn 

In spite of such exercises, you may not actually 
get right up to the net before the receiver returns 
the ball, but you do want to advance as far as 
possible, so that his return presents ycni with a 
y^ossible volley at about net height and not with a 
very low one or even a half-vollc^^ which you are 
unlikely to play accuralcJy as you run forward. So 
start forward automatically as )ou serve ; if you 
have to stop and come back — because the service is 
a fault — it is only a step or two. It won't tire you 
much, even if you do it quite often ; but the differ- 
ence between getting and not getting a yard nearer 
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to the net each time your service is correct may win 
or lose you the match. 

Placing of the Service 

Now let us consider the question of the placing 
of your service. Naturally it will not always be the 
same because you wish the receiver to be ignorant, 
until you actually strike the ball, where it will pitch. 
He must therefore take up a central stance, that is 
to say, equally well placed for a serve to his fore- 
hand or to his backhand, which in fact means that 
a fast service right on the middle line or the side- 
line may be out of his reach, ft you aJivays serve 
to his backhand, however, h(^ would stand a foot or 
two further that way and then you could never put 
the ball where he could not nMch it. So you want 
to vary your serve enough to tie the receiver to a 
central position ; at the saimr time, this docs not 
debar you from serving much more f)ften to om* 
side th*in the other, i( circumstances tlcmand it. 
There is a good dc<d to be said in favour of serving 
down the middle line, for tlic receiver’s pos'^ible 
angle of return is then distinctly liiiiited. An 
important point is that, practically speaking, he 
cannot play a passing shot down the side-line straight 
past the server’s partner, who, of course, is standing 
at the net. If the receiv er hits the ball far enough 
out to the side to puss this opponent without hitting 
him, it will probably go out of court. So a service 
down the middle line reduces the receiver’s choice 
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of action and gives the server’s partner confidence. 
If he feels like it, he can occasionally move inwards 
to try for an interception almost simultaneously 
with the receiver striking the ball. This is too risky 
if the position from which the receiver returns the 
ser\'c is such that he could either play across court 
01 drive down the side-line — and you do not know 
wliich he will do. I’he following diagram explains 
these rather complicated statements : — 
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For Service (i), the server’s partner dare risk a 
step inwards towards the centre of the court with a 
view to a possible interception, but for Service (2) 
he must not move inwards, because a return parallel 
to the outside line would then pass him. Such a 
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passing shot is obviously more difficult from Position 
(i) than from Position (2). 

Serving into the Right Court 

TJicrc is also, of coui'sc, a great deal to be said 
for sciving on your opponent’s iveaker side, whether 
it be forehand or backhand. With most people it 
is the backhand, so with the majority of players a 
service down the middle line in the right court is 
veiy desirable on both counts. This is certainly the 
correct service I'or most occasions. Unless ycju 
believe the rccci\er to be better on the backhand 
than on the Ic)rehand, you should try to serve down 
the middle at least three times out of four -and veny 
likely nine out of ten. Just occasionally you must 
try an angled serve out towards the side-line, but 
only often enough to keep your opponent guessing. 

Serving into the Left Court 

The posilion is dilfeient in the left court, because 
the middle-line service goes, presumably, to \our 
opponent’s forehand which will piobably suit him. 
On the other hand, there is the advantage of limiting 
his iingle of return. It is not easy to weigh up the 
pros and eons, and indeed they depend on the 
individual player concerned. Probably there is not 
much in it either way, whic:h means that variation 
of service is doubly desirable. In the early stages 
of a game, it is a good thing to place about half your 
serves to the receiver’s backhand and about half 
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down the middle ; then watch the results to see 
which policy pays better. If by any chance his 
backhand is stronger than his forehand, you will 
concentr.itc on the middle line ; but with the 
majority ol' opponents a policy of fiftv-fifty ” will 
not lead you far wrong. 

Action after Return of Service 

You follow your service to the net as fast as 
possible in doubles. As soon as your second service 
is fairly respectable and you are out of the rabbit ” 
class, you follow that oik' as well. You may not 
have heard that old far-(elched story about the 
celebrated Australian tennis player of a number of 
years ago. His second service was a particularly 
slow one, so he decided to take a course c^f t'|ui( ken- 
ing exercises, something like the ones suggested 
earlier in this chapter. The results were beyond all 
his expectation, and when he next played, he served 
so slowly and ran up to the net so quickly that he 
hit himself with the ball on the back of his own neck ! 
Well, you cannot all exjxxt to run as quickly as that, 
but in doubles, if you ar e the server, much more often 
than not the ball will be returned io you and your 
next shot is a volley ; if it is a half-volley, \ou may 
be sure that either it is a good return by the K'ceiver 
or you have been slow. 

You must not be impatient at this stage. If the 
ball comes to you quite high, it may be possible to 
volley or smash it down decisively to win the point, 
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but on the numerous occasions when the ball comes 
at about net height, you should not try to win the 
point immediately. Remember that you have to 
play this volley more or less in motion and, in 
addition, a little further from the net than the perfect 
volleying position. So you must not expect too 
much, but be content to put the ball back into play 
accurately and in a way that docs not give much 
scope to the opposition. It is best to aim at some- 
body’s toes, probably those of the receiver ; the 
next shot is then almost certain to be a rising one, 
and tliis time you me in tlie pcrh't t place to deal 
with it. 

Individual Responsibilities 

Shots down your partner’s side-line arc, of course, 
his responsibility, but you mav find you get muddled 
over lobs and those returns which come in the centre 
between you. Onl)' much practice and common 
sense will teach you both what to do about these 
shots down the middle. LTsually the ball is a little 
nearer to one player and he will instinctively take 
it, but occasional muddles are bound to occur. 
You must try to make these muddles as infrequent 
as possible, because the\ always m«ikc you look 
rather silly and they arc a psychological tonic to 
your opponents. I’herc are two possible considera- 
tions for these occa.sions which are worth bearing 
in mind, though not strong enough to regard as 
rules : — 
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(1) With an ordinary pair of players with weaker 
backhands and both right-handed, the partner 
to whose forehand the ball comes may return 
it better than the other — on his backhand — 
so this justifies his taking it in a border-line 
case. 

(2) Some good players believe that in the middle 
of a rally, especially a rather fast one at the 
net, that one of the two partners who last hit 
the ball somehow sees its course to and fro a 
trifle better tlian the other. 'The reason for 
this is that he is looking along its flight from 
his own racket while his partner looks on 
from an angle. In that case, it will be better 
for him to take the next shot too, if the ball 
eomes down tlu‘ middle. 

Dealing with Lobs 

There arc dilfcrent schools oi thought ,ibout lob'., 
and each pair, especially of' regular partners, must 
think out some policy for itself Jt is often said that 
you “ go for your own lobs that is to say that a 
lob is the responsibility of the player over whose 
head it goes. (You smash your ov^n lobs, of course, 
but we arc now considering those which are out of 
your reach.) It is doubtful whether this rule of 
going for your own lobs is a sound one in general, 
but it certainly is at the service. The server, we 
have explained, wants to run up as quickly as pos- 
sible, and he cannot do this if he has at the back of 
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his mind a fear that the return is actually going to 
be a lob over his partner’s head, which he himself 
will have to chase ; and such a return is quite a 
common one. The server cannot run tw’o ways at 
once, and he will not be able to run forward so fast 
if he is half thinking of a possible need to run side- 
ways and backwards. So it is a good thing to make 
it a rule that the server’s partner, if lobbed by the 
receiver, is responsible for dealing with the situation. 
He must decide instinctively and very, very quickly 
whether or not he can reach the ball for a smash ; 
if not, he must turn to chase it. It has already been 
explained that ihc server’s first voll(iy as he runs up 
to the net is often a diflicult and always an important 
stroke, and he should be leftfr(‘e to con('ciy:i ate on it. 

Apart fi om this one occasion of the service, it is 
quite debatable whether the lobbed player or his 
partner sliould chase the ball. As the ball comes 
high over ytiur head, you at the net arc facing 
forwards and will have, to turn through 180"^ if you 
arc to run after it and play it when it has bounced. 
If you take a fraction too long to decide that you 
cannot smash it, you may be too late in turning ; 
but your partner will quite naturally turn half side- 
ways to watch the ball and jnay be able in that same 
instant to realise it is going out of your reach. He 
will then have only to turn through qo'" and get off 
to a c[uicker start for chasing the lob than you could. 
As he runs back behind you, he should call out 
“ mine ” or “ right ”, and you should automatically 
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cross over so that you cxcliange courts. I’he follow- 
ing simple diagram explains these movements : — 



It is fatal to find yourselves one behind the other ; 
it only lc«uls to panic-stricken running this way and 
that. So if you are the one cliasing the lob, there 
is no harm in adding the word “ cross ’’ to your 
shout, all in the same bieath. A partner who has 
enough sense to cross anyhow, without being told 
to do so, will also have enough sense not to feel 
insulted ; while if your partnru is not very bright, 
the sooner you call “ cross ” the bettei ! You wall 
at least be on the safe side in doing it. 


Position Play in Doubles 

So much for the side which is serving ; it remains 
to consider their opponents, of whom the receiver 
is the more important. Of all the four players, the 
receiver’s partner is the only one whose initial 
position is in doubt. As we have seen, the receiver’s 
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position is more or less fixed, while the server's 
partner is certainly at the net at the moment of 
service ; he should be fairly close to it and, of course, 
in the correct place laterally so that he can cover 
his side-line without being too far from the middle 
of the court. With the server himself established 
behind his base-line, the positions of three of the 
players arc determined and more or less fixed. The 
fourth player, the receiver’s partner, has two or three 
positions open to him. He may stand right up, or 
right back, or between the two. Yet he cannot 
^tarid anywhere between the I wo. That part of the 
court behind the service line is sometimes referred 
to as “ No Man's Land ”, and in good doubles you 
arc not likely to sec anyone deliberately standing 
there. So when your partner is receiving service, 
it is best to position yourself in one of two places, 
on or behind the base-line, or (*lsc in front of the 
service-line. Incidentally, in a friendly game, the 
second of these two positions will enable you to see 
which services arc faults, a useful asset when there 
is iKj referee. 

d’hc initial positions in a doubles game are, there- 
fore, as shown in the diagram on the next page. 

Most people think that a doul>lcs j)air arc best 
placed for a rally if they are level with eac h other, 
that is, cither both up or both back, but not one 
up and one back. We have seen that the receiver 
obviously cannot reach the net as soon as the 
server ; but if he definitely expects to advance — ■ 
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which involves an expectation of making a reason- 
able return of service more often than not — his 
partner may as well be up near the net already. 
An obvious example arises in every mixed doubles 
when a woman is serving to a man. Women are 
comparatively slow at running up on their serve ; 
most men are better than most women in any given 
class of tennis. Consequently, the chances arc in 
favour of the man’s return being a fairly awkward 
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one for the woman to take, peiliaps j)itching at her 
I'ect as she adv«inccs. 

The same circumstances arise in all fours where 
the receiver is, if anything, a better player than the 
server. The receiver probably cr)nsi(lers himself 
likely to make an aggressive return wdiich can best 
be utilised by two volleyers, so it is corrc( t for his 
partner to be up at the net already and for him — 
the receiver — to follow up his f)wn return. In a 
level four, whether men's or women’s, on the other 
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hand, there is no hard and fast rule ; each pair can 
suit itself. Some prefer the receiver’s partner to go 
up, some like him (or herj on the base-line. This 
means temporarily abandoning the attack to your 
opponents, but not abandoning the point. You 
must try all the more to play well, and drive or lob 
so accurately that they derive no advantage from 
their position at the net. 

The Return of Service 

The rccei\’er of any service plays, for this once, 
the iriost important shot in all tennis. It is surpris- 
ing, perhaps, but I rue that the return of service is 
an absolutely vital stroke, deseiving all the con- 
centration and practice which you can giv^e it. It 
is a good thing never to play it in a casual or slack 
manner, even in the feeblest and friendliest of fours, 
because in a match it is all-important ; so you must 
always try your very hardest U) play the right 
kind of shot. Once you have returned the ball 
adecpiatcly, that is, with a shot which is very 
difficult lor either op[)oncnt to kill, the rally is fairly 
started and there is no more leason why they should 
win it than you. But until you have returned the 
service, the odds arc in your opponents’ favour. 

Double laults are not frequent in reasonably good 
tennis, so you, the receivei, arc the first player to 
touch the ball with anything like a fifty-fifty chance 
ol losing the point outright by putting it in the net. 
If the opposition have good first services which are 
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difTicull to take, this moment of the receiver’s return 
confronts your side with a definite hurdle to sur- 
mount. We have already mentioned that two of 
the world’s leading doubles players this centm*y have 
been Jaccpies Brugnon and John Bromwich, although 
they were not, perhaps, among the best net players. 
Yet they played with outstanding skill and intclli- 
gciK e, making numerous openings for their partner’s 
benefit, and each excelled in return of service. 

The usual leturn i^ across court to the server 
because he is under the disadvantage of being in 
motion and, probably, of not being quite up at the 
net like his partner, A high return is only asking 
for trouble against a g(jod player. For that reason, 
the great majority of good service returns go low 
over th(‘ net and are intended to drop still lower 
soon after passing it, so that very commonly the 
servei’s next shot i^ a lr)W volley IVom the vicinity 
of his knees. Probably the kc elver should con- 
centrate on the irajecloiy rather than the direction of 
his shot, because so long as he k(cps the ball low 
enough it is reasonably safe. He must be. careful, 
though, to keep it awa\ from lire man at the net. 
A low return straight at the incoming server is 
usually much more eifeetKa' than a high one to his 
side. 

When you are the receiver, remember that you 
arc not expected to wan the point straight away ; 
tennis wT3uld not be half such a good game if most 
rallies ended with the return of ser\dce. As long as 
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you place the ball back reasonably well, your side 
is now at least on level terms. The great crime is 
to return the ball into the net, for that must infallibly 
and invariably lose you the point without any hope 
of reprieve. Even the weakest return over the net is 
preferable to a hard one into it, for you cannot do 
worse than present your opponent with a “ sitter ”, 
and there is no player so eminent that he does not 
occasionally miss one of these “ sitters Con- 
sequently, your best possible return goes very low 
over the net and your worst possible goes into it ! 
It places you, the receiver, in an unfortunate pre- 
dicament, but there it is ; it is the most important 
shot in the game, and a matter of inehes in the ball's 
trajectory makes all the difference between success 
and failure. So concentrate and practise .is hard 
as you can, and try evTr more earnestly to make 
your return , of even humble ordinary services as 
reliable, accurate and effective as possible. 

Some services are, of course, (*xtremcly good ; 
there are even occasional outright winners (.ir 
“aces”, which leave the I'cceiver standing. The 
server cannot be denied his opportunity or his initial 
advantage, and many service games are won by 
good serving without the receiver being blame- 
worthy. Yet, in spite of this, the receiver must do 
his best and try hard to return the ball somehow. 
Probably a lob is the best shot when you arc in 
difficulties, and at least it is infinitely preferable to 
the opposite extreme — putting the ball in the net. 
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Try to do a good lob — you will sometimes — but 
even if it is a poor one, it is encouraging to remem- 
ber that thousands of easy smashes are missed every 
year. 

Besides the low cross-court return and the lob, 
the third obvious return of service is the passing shot 
straight down the side-line past the man at the net. 
It is not an easy shot and it should not be attempted 
too often or your opponent will be too much on his 
guard, but it is a shot which will leave him helpless 
if it comes off, because he will be moving slightly 
in the wrong direction. Such a drive, travelling 
straight down the side-line, is a source of tremendous 
satisfaction to the maker, but you must lemember 
that, practically speaking, you cannot make it off a 
serve down the middle line. Another point to bear 
in mind is that, wlicn you do elect to play it off a 
suitable service, ycni must try not to reveal your 
intentions in any way. 

Summary 

Before we go any further, then, let us summarise 
the three main strokes which the receiver can employ 
for the return of service : - 

,i) A low cross-court shot to the feet of the 
incoming server -only a narrow margin ol' 
error as the ball crosses the net. 

'2) A high lob to the opposite base-line -very 
useful in defence against a strong or spinning 


service. 
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(3) A passinej drive straight down the side-line — ' 
a good shot if used sparingly and if not 
“ advertised ” too much. 

The following diagram shows these three types 
of return : — 
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\\"c have seen how important the receiver’s leturn 
i;5 and we have stress(‘d that neither this shot nor 
the server’s next stroke are, in general, occasions for 
trying to win the point outright. Many young 
players are too imjjetuous and forget that the real 
object is to win the point at the right time, not to 
save time as such. By all means try to make— and 
seize — openings, but do not imagine them where 
there are none. In a rally, if the ball is low and 
awkw^ard, your business is to gel it back safely 
without losing the point. If it is rather easier, you 
w^ant your return to make things so awkward for 
your opponent that his next shot may pi’cscnt you 
w'ith an opportunity to finish the rally with a 
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winning shot. In Tact, the geneial rule in life that 
things are more satisfying when you have had to 
work for them also holds good for openings made, 
and points won, at lawn tennis. 



CHAPTER XIII 


MATCH-PLAY 

Before giving any hints on the actual way to play 
matches — ^call it strategy, tactics, or whatever you 
like — it is wise to remind oneself that the best 
lessons are learnt on the court rather than from the 
pages of any book. As you play matches, try not 
only to play well and to win but also to realise 
which shots arc good or bad, which tactics are 
successful or otherwise, and why. 'I'lie simplest 
rally may illustrate an equally simple but none the 
l(\'>s irnpcnlant m<ixim, and it is really surprising how 
many players who ought to know better do the 
silliest things. . We are all of us bound to be beaten 
by good shots sometimes, or to hit the ball into the 
net or out c>f court, but mistakes of intelligence 
rather than of skill should usually be avoidable. 

Lawn tennis fortuiicitcly requires a good deal 
of intelligence and determination when played 
seriously, and the harder and more level the game, 
the more those ciualities arc needed. To win a 
match by sheer “ grit and stamina is very reward- 
ing, but to outwit an opponent by more intelligent 
tactics is also very satisfactory. A slight superiority 
of skill in the playing of strokes need not decide 
the result of a match, and a victory won despite 
158 
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some slight initial disadvantage or handicap does 
more for your self-respect than a dozen ordinary 
wins can do. Walking dowmhill is very pleasant, 
but it is still more pleasant when you have climbed 
your hill first. So try to utilise the lessons you can 
learn from your own games, and if you happen to 
w'alch a match or a tournament, be an intelligent 
spectator and sec if you can pick up any tips. 

Change of Tactics 

One might quote many prox^erbs or sayings in 
eunncction with the tactics and psychology ofinatch- 
pla)'. Novel say die ” and ‘‘ 'Try everything 
OIK c ” come imiiK'diately to mind. “ Nc\cr change 
a winning ganu! ” is another remark often made by 
tennis pljyeis. Certainly a player who is winning 
has no reason to wish things otherwise, so he is 
loolish if he rn.akes any iiniieoessary alteration in his 
style of play. But if, for example, )'ou lose the first 
set, you should think seriouslv whether there is not 
some change of ]:)ace or tuclics worth trying. Very 
often there is no change required, but only an 
improvement. Perluips you have lost games whicJi 
y^ou looked like winning by serving several double 
faults ; you must not do that again. Or you may 
have w^orked hard for points by gradually getting 
your opponent on the run by means of angled 
drives, and then you have come to the net at the 
right moment only to miss some fairly easy volleys. 
In such circumstances there is no need to change 
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your game except for tremendous concentration on 
your services and volleys. 

On the other hand, if you are playing about as 
well as usual and your opponent seems to thrive on 
your perfectly reasonable shots, it is no good coji- 
tinuing in just the same way and feeling that he 
ought not to be winning when all the time he is ! 
“Try everything once ”, so try the effect of some 
variation in your game. If keeping a “ good " 
length has not been of any use, try a ‘‘ bad ” one ; 
many players continually hit the ball out if they 
have to play it in mid-court, especially on the run. 
Others, who can return hard drives with interest, 
do not like having to generate their own pace, and 
they arc worried by a slower, soflor game. Of 
course, if )'ou are the player who has w^on the first 
set, and on whom some subtle variation of tactics is 
being tried, you must be prepared for it and “ know 
all the answers”. Whether winning or losing, 
remember that the match is not won until it is over 
and that “ he laughs best who laughs last 

Surprise Results 

Where players arc of approximately the same 
class, there is no knowing what may happen, and it 
is very foolish cither to despair ol winning or to feci 
cocksure about it. In both singles and doubles, at 
Wimbledon as in humbler circles, many matches 
arc won and lost against the run of the caiTcr part 
of the play. If you follow the results of the fort- 
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night’s championships at Wimbledon in any one 
year, you arc sure to read of surprising recoveries 
made by apparently losing players ; and for one 
such report there arc half a dozen other similar 
matches, the cause of which can be deduced from 
the plain figures of the score. The great American, 
\\\ T. Tildcn, who was the world’s leading player 
hi. the early twenties, was involved in at least two 
vxTv surprising matches, one of which was won and 
one lost. Once in America, he appeared on the 
point of losing the singles title to W. M. Johnston 
when, by a tremendous effort, he returned an 
appai'cntly winning angled volley with a shot down 
the side of the court, actually outside the net-post ; 
this was the turning-point of the match, which he 
then piocetided to win. Equally dramatic was his 
match one year at Wimbledon against H. Oochet, 
who won the Ohampionship in 1927 and 1929. 
Tildcn won the first two sets and led 5-1 in the third 
SCI. with his own service to come ; if' ever any result 
seemed certain, that did. Yet l ilden lost the next 
sixteen points through some inexplicable weakening 
and it was Cochet who finally won the match. So 
it is never certain that you will win — or lose -until 
you do. Never give up trying because you are 
behind ; never relax your effort or concentration 
because you seem sure to win. 

It is the same story in all grades of tejinis. In 
an intcr-Gounty doubles match recently one pair 
led 6-2, 3-2 in a match which was the best of three 

F 
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sets. The losing pair felt slightly despondent, for 
they had played some good lobs and done some hard 
driving to no purpose, but instead of continuing the 
same tactics, they then tried a change of policy — -no 
more lobbing, and a sh>wing-up of their dri\cs. 
The ball was returned low always but not fast ; and 
for some strange reason these tactics succeeded. 
The previously successful vollcycrs lost their touch 
— and also lost ten of the next eleven games. Of 
course, there is never any reason to expect dramatic 
changes or results, and very often when you seem 
to be losing a match you will indeed do so ; but there 
are occasional exceptions, not to say " miracles 
and there are worse mottoes than ‘‘ while there’s life, 
there’s hope ” 

Critical Points 

It is obviouji that, in order to facilitate the occur- 
rence of “ miracles ” in your favour, you should not 
only try hard all the time but also be aware of 
certain moments in the gam(‘ or stages in the score 
which arc particularly important. It sounds easy 
to say “ try hard all the time ”, but it is not so easy 
in fact. T he keen games player, boy or girl, may 
imagine that one always docs so in all games, but 
singles at tennis demand more unflagging attention 
and concentration than most forms of sport. In 
games like football and hockey the ball is often quite 
a long way from some of the players and a slight 
lessening of concentration is inevitable and, in fact. 
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desirable. In cricket, too, you can relax between 
each over, you cannot bowl more than one over at 
a time, and you do not in batting normally receive 
more than three out of five balls bowled while you 
are at the wicket. But in tennis, if you are not 
actually engaged in a rally, you are inevitably just 
on the point of serving or of receiving service, and 
it always matters w’hat you do. So if certain 
moments in a match are particularly important, it 
is desirable to know them in order to sharpen your 
concentration and effort to the very maximum at 
those times. Your opponent probably will know 
them, and you do not wish to be at a disadvantage 
at a crucial moment. 

It is'*^gcncrally agreed that the third point of each 
game'and, for somewhat similar reasons, the seventh 
game of each set are very important. Obviously, 
if the score is 15-all, the next point provides a chance 
for one or other player to get his nose in front. At 
this stage, perhaps half-way through the game, a 
lead is important, much norc so than at love-all 
when you start. Clearly, U^o, if the score is 30-love 
or love-30, the third point is of even greater import- 
ance ; and although leads of 40-h)vc arc thrown 
away surprisingly often, it is inevitable that in the 
nature of things the player so leading should usually 
win the game. Nobody likes being love -40 down ! 
But 30-15 or 15-30 are a different matter. So 
whatever may happen in the first two points of a 
game, do concentrate very hard on the third. 
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Critical Games 

It is the same with the seventh game of a set. 
Ignoring love sets, about which little can be done 
in any case, it will be evident that after six games 
have been played the score is likely to be 3-all or 
4-2 to one side or the other. These are scores 
rather like 15-all and 30 -love. At 3-all the seventh 
game gives you the (banco to get your head in front 
when you are, so to speak, coming into the straight. 
At 4-2 or 2-4 you can either put yourself in a 
theorcli( ally winning position or have a last chance 
to stop your opponent from getting there. Not only 
is 5 '2, both on the face of it and psychologieally, a 
winning position, but it is also a genuine lead, whic h, 
in good tennis, 4-3 is not. 

I’he rcascjn for this is the service factor. Among 
beginners it is no advantage whatever to serve ; 
double faults/are freciuent and correct services arc 
often too i'eeble to be an asset. In ordinary cl^rb 
tennis there is not much advantage in serving either, 
although certain placers have a service — or more 
correctly, perhaps, a fiiU service wliith is of a 
standard considerably higher than the rest of their 
play. As the grade of tennis improves, service 
becomes a more powerful weapon and more and 
more of an advantage ; good players expect to win 
their services, especially in men’s doubles, and sets 
are won or lost because one player once fails to do so. 

Consequently, a lead of 4-3 when you have just 
served means comparatively little, certainl)' very 
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much less than a real lead of 5-2. At 4-3, the 
reasonable expectation is that your opponents will 
level the score at 4-all, by “ holding their service. 
Of course, it is pleasant to be the odd game up, 
and for that reason good players always choose 
service on winning the toss, a psychological reason. 
Although in reality it is just as important to win the 
odd games on your service as it is for the opposition 
to win the even games on theirs, it seeins less crucial 
when you serve at i-all, 2-all, 3-all, and so on, 
than if you arc always a game behind when you 
serve. 

The seventh game of a set is inijx)rtanl because 
the end is now in sight. At this stage any advantage, 
real or apparent, is worth more than in the first 
i*cw games. So whatever the score after six games, 
try veiy hard for the next one, not least if you lead 
4-2. Advantages which are not pressed home soon 
melt away, and the gods do not look favourably on 
those who waste their gifis ! 

Critical Sets 

Taking a 3-set match as a whole, there can be 
little doubt that the most importan^^ period of all is 
the first three games of the second set. When 
players arc evenly matched, there is no real reason 
why the winner of the first set should win the whole 
match, and if some mathematician worked out a 
law of probability based on matches which actually 
lasted three sets — suggesting fairly level opponents 
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— it might well be found to point to the winners of 
the second set being the ultimate victors more often 
than not. Lacoste used to say that the second set 
mattered much more than the first, though he would 
probably have been thinking more of 5-set matches. 
In ordinary tournaments and matches, whether of 
school or college, club or county, the first three 
games of the second set are critical ones. 2-1 and 
I -2 do not mean much, except a lead of 2 -1 with 
your service to come, but there is a big difTcrcncc 
between 3-0 and 0-3. Psychology, as so often, 
plays a big part. The winner of the first set has 
only to get to 3-0 in the second for both players to 
feel somewhere inside them that he is going 10 win 
the match, (kinvei'sely, if you reach #3 o after 
losing the first set, the chances are that you will 
‘‘rattle” your opponent and you ought in many 
cases to be able to hang on to your lead and win 
the set. If so, not only have you saved your skin 
I'or the present but also you start the fintil set on 
perfectly level terms and without that horrid feeling 
of inferiority. 

Yet players often make the fatal mistake of casing 
off after winning the first set. At this moment you, 
leading by one set to love, have the advantage, and 
you mmt keep it and press it home. It is very likely 
easier to win the second set— and the match — while 
you possess this advantage than to win the third 
after throwing it away and putting fresh heart into 
your adversary. Always grit your teeth, then, at 
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the beginning of the second set in any match, 
whether you won or lost the first, telling yourself 
that, come what may, you will obtain that 3-0 lead. 
Should you fail, let your failure be a narrow one, 
and at all costs prevent your opponent from reaching 
3-0. Once he does that, he will feel confident of 
ultimate victory and be twice as hard to beat as if 
you had never allowed him to gain that confidence. 
Even love sets can flatter only to deceive and lull 
the winner into a false sense of security. So once 
you have a man down, keep him down ; do nf)t 
relax your pressure because you have won a set, 
however easily you did so. 

Variation of Tactics 

If you have any preconciaved plan for a certain 
match, it is necessary that you should be elastic in 
your attitude towards it. As you actually play, you 
will be able to see the way your plan is working out 
and you should be quite ready to change it il 
required. Against unknown opponents, one just 
goes on the court with an open mind, but if you have 
met them before or watched them previously, it is 
natural that you should f orm some idea of the policy 
to adopt. There are many peculiarities which 
players may have which you only discover very 
gradually while you play against them. By the 
time you realise something which would have saved 
you a large number of points if you had known it 
at the start, you may be well on the way to losing 
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the match. In a tournament, or in any match 
wheie it is possible to watch future opponents before 
you meet them, do not hesitate to do so. Look out 
for their best shots and also for any possible weak- 
nesses or peculiarities. Docs your next opponent 
regularly serve to the backhand in both courts ? 
Docs he make a habit of following a first service — 
or either service — to the net, especially at game 
point? Arc his joassing shots good ? Are his volleys 
nine times out of ten stop-volleys, or does he 
“ smash everything overhead ? 

Thos(! are only some of the possible questions to 
whicli you may observe the answers, and thcie can 
be no harm in looking for them. All the same, 
remember that even a plan based on observation 
should be (‘lastic ; it is what happens in m.iteli 
that matters, not what you thought you noticed in 
a previous one Volleyers need not always storm 
the net nor base-liners remain on the defensive. 
Borotra was the vollcyer, par excellence^ in the whole 
history of lawn tennis, while his compatriot, Lacoste, 
was lather the ojiposite type of player. Yet Lacoste 
found that it sometimes paid him to play a volleying 
game when he was playing Borotra, for the real 
essential was to kec]3 the latter at all costs as far 
away from the net as possible. 

Consideration of your Opponents 

As w'ith writing and everything else, a minority 
of players are left-handed, while a much smaller 
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number arc ambidextrous or play two-handed shots 
like Bromwich and a few other Australians. Any- 
thing like this would be a nasty shock at the begin- 
ning of a match against a stranger, which is an 
added reason for watching future opponents when 
you can. Ordinarily, there is a tendency to assume 
that a player’s backhand is his weaker side ; but 
obviously if he has no such thing as a backhand, 
you will have to give the question rather more 
thought ! Again, the number of left-handed players 
is probably little gi eater than the number of players 
whose backhand is superior to their forehand. 
I’hcic is a good chance of your meeting such 
opponents occasionally, though such encounters are 
icii’c enough to be easily forgotten. If you have 
been narrow'ly beaten by a man whose backhand 
you have attacked very much in the usual manner, 
you feel extremely foolish if you later discover that 
his weakness is on his forehand and that he was all 
the time thanking his stars that you never seemed 
to notice it ! 

Because of the great majority of players who have 
weakish backhands and play light-handed, it is easy 
to concentrate too much on playing to that side of 
the court. Certainly you want a good forehand 
drive straight down the side-line, and certainly cross- 
court backhands arc useful. 'J’hcrc is no denying 
the utility of good shots to most opponents’ left, but 
one must not develop them to the exclusion of all 
else. I'he general danger of stereotyped shots is the 
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same for all players, but the particular possibility of 
being at a loss when playing a left-handed opponent 
is something more likely to affect boys than girls. 

Mixed Doubles Tactics 

It is the custom in mixed doubles for the man to 
play in the left court and the woman in the right, 
in the vast majority of cases. This arrangement is 
partly because it is thought that a good backhand 
is more essential in the left court, and partly perhaps 
because the domineering male likes to take the 
responsibility of tackling the job of returning service 
at the critical game-scores of 40-30, 30^-40, and 
“ advantage ” cither way. A great many girls who 
become reasonably good players and play mixed 
doubles at their clubs — and perhaps* /or them — 
develop a strong forehand cross-court drive, because 
that is so often the stroke needed for their return of 
service. Yet whatever your inclinations, and even 
whatever your good shots, do not let them become^ 
too rigid. 

Useful Training Practices 

There is one way for men to practise a cross- 
court forehand and straight backhand which may 
be easy in the case of married couples, brothers and 
sisters, or just plain boys and girls who like playing 
tennis together. When two people play singles and 
one is definitely the stronger, it may give him 
excellent practice — and make the game more even — 
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if he concentrates as far as possible on his opponent’s 
forehand. This makes it easier for the weaker 
player to make a game of it and also helps the better 
one to vary his game and develop the strokes he 
would need against a left-hander. 

Similarly, it may be well worth while, if you play 
frequent singles against a friend of your own class, 
to use some of those occasions for practising par- 
ticular shots, tactics, or general technique. This 
gives variety and may enable you to enjoy rather 
more the days when you and this friend play two 
or three quite straightforward sets. One thing to 
practise is following your service to the net ; wc 
have seen that it is done much less in singles than 
in doubles, but all good players should be able to 
do it when they want. Even if you only do it once 
or twice in a set, your sudden pursuit of your service 
10 the net at set point, for example, may well startle 
your opponent into a weaker return than he would 
have made if you had stayed back. Besides, the 
knowledge that one’s ad^'ers^lry never follows up hi'» 
serve helps one to play unhurried accurate returns. 
Now you do not want to “ practise ” this in a 
serious match, but you easily could with that obliging 
friend. Do not wear yourself out by trying to follow 
up every serve, of course, but one day you might 
follow up a good proportion in the right court and 
another day those in the left court. It is the result- 
ing volley which you are practising and all the 
circumstances are slightly different if the service is 
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returned from the right court compared with the 
left. So in any particular set, it is a good tip to 
concentrate on one or the other. 

Another variation is to alternate deep drives with 
much shorter balls, as chstinct from swinging the 
ball from side to side of the court. It is important 
to be able to do this, and also to be able to counter 
it ,* it demands speed of foot, and a refusal to get 
rattled. Players of the “ retrieving ” type, especi- 
ally girls, arc often much better at running to and 
fro across the court, returning everything, than they 
arc at getting up to a drop shot and then dealing 
with the subscciucnt lob. This useful practice — for 
both players — is shown in the following diagram, 
where the better player alternates his strokes along 
the lines AB and CD : — 



If you serve overhead and arc also quick to run 
up court, your opponent’s strokes will be consider- 
ably reduced ; but girls are at a disadvantage in 
this respect, because of their smaller reach and 
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generally shorter legs, so intelligent tactics count 
for a lot in their case. In a 1951 Tournament, one 
of the leading English girl players performed pro- 
digious feats in running from side to side to return 
the drives of her American opponent, but as she 
became tired she was conspicuously less successful 
in dealing with a judicious mixture of shorter and 
cl (^pcr balls, which forced her to run up and down 
the court instead of across it. 

The Use of the Lob in Doubles Play 

Now It't us consider a few points connected with 
doubles ])lay. Wc have already seen how it dilfers 
from singles ; that the net is a motx commanding 
position with two players to cover it ; that both 
sides should make every elfort to get there ; and 
that, because the server can reach the net before 
the receiver, it should be a great advantage to serve 
and in good men’s doubles games generally go with 
the service. At any moment when you have to 
play the ball with both your opponents at, or 
approaching, the net, you have in principle three 
c hoiccs open to you : - 

(1) You can aim foi one of the side-lines, either 
the one immediately in front of you or the one 
on the far side of the court. 

(2) You can aim for the gap down the middle 
between your opponents. 

(3) You can throw up a Job over their heads. 
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The drive straight past an opponent at the net is a 
risky shot unless he is standing too near the middle 
of the net, so, omitting that particular stroke, here 
is a diagram showing the above three choices : — 


J 

_ 




B 

coa 
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1 
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Of course, possible positions and angles arc continu- 
ally changing, and in the course of a fcvv^rallies you 
may find yourself playing every kind of shot ; but 
there are still one or two useful considerations. 
Since a good Ibb is an admirable shot but an inferior 
lob quite fatal, you w'ant to do what you can to 
reduce the risks. Now it takes a good player to 
play an effective backhand smash, w^hcreas a low 
lob to the forehand is always asking for trouble ; on 
the whole, therefore, you want to lob over someone’s 
backhand. Assuming that your opponents are right- 
handed, it is difficult to do this from the left-hand 
court, because a lob to the backhand of the player 
opposite you will be covered — and probably smashed 
— by his partner. So it is easier to lob from the 
light court and it is w^orth remembering that, 
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although of course hundreds of lobs are bound to be 
played from the left court. From the right court 
you can lob effectively down the side-line above and 
outside your opponent’s left shoulder. At worst, he 
may be able to play a backhand smash, and at best 
cither he or his partner will have to chase the lob 
and return it on the backhand after it bounces. If 
the player at the net should be a girl or a rather 
short man, the shot is still easier to play with very 
little risk. 

Driving Tactics* in Doubles Play 

If you arc going to drive the ball at your opponents, 
you will sometimes try a passing shot straight down 
the side-line, especially if there seems to be a gap 
left uncovered. Yet it is a mistake to overdo this. 
Not onl\' has the vollcyer a wide choice of angles 
open to him, assuming he can reach the ball, but 
also you arc deliberately trying to hit the ball over 
the net at its highest point and running the further 
risk of hitting the ball out if you make the smallest 
lateral error. On the other hand, driving down the 
middle between your opponents is just as likely to be 
effective in itself as a passing sbu and has the 
advantage of being free from all the risks of the 
latter. It docs not present them with so much 
choice of angle, it means aiming at the lowest point 
of the net, and there is no chance of a small error 
in angle sending the ball out. Another advantage 
is that your opponents may also get muddled and 
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either both go for the ball or both leave it. Con- 
sequently many good doubles players aim more for 
the middle of the court than the sides. 

Tactical Manoeuvres In Doubles Play 

It is usually said that both partners should be 
level with each other, that it is best for them both 
to be at the net or both at the back of the court, 
and to advance or retreat together. Broadly speak- 
ing, this is correct, but like all other plans, it must 
be reasonably elastic. The server cannot start level 
with his partner but he hopes to join him at the net. 
The receiver must be on or near the base-line, and 
while some people think his partner should be there 
level with him, others prefer the partner to be up 
towards the net waiting for the receiver To join him 
much as the scr\Tr’s partner waits for him. Any- 
how, that is the general principle, and there is one 
important point connected with it, an essential 
‘‘Don’t” for all occasions when you find yourself 
and your partner unfortunately not level at all, but 
him up at the net and you at the back of the court. 
If the ball c omes to you under those circumstances, 
it is essential that you make a rule of returning the 
ball across court. There arc cx('cptions to every 
rule, of course, and you might try a lob or a passing 
shot down the side-line, provided that you really 
understand the risk you arc taking and have calcu- 
lated it, with some good reason to believe that the 
shot will come off. Look at this diagram : — 
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As yoa can see from the above diagram — and 
can find for yourself very easily in actual play — the 
point is that if you return the ball straight to the 
opponent opposite you, he has a yawning gap 
behind your partner and out of your own reach into 
which to place the ball. So sometimes lob and 
very occasionally go for the outright winner, but 
never play a vague, unthinking, haphazard sort of 
return straight down the court. Always try to play 
shots which arc at least sensible in theory, though 
of cc)ursc wc all make mistakes in execution. 

“ Poaching ” 

Lastly, there is something we have all heeird of 
and cxpcricnc(!d - the problem of “ poaching It 
is again difficult to give any hard and fist rules, 
though we all know the four possible emotions 
experienced by two partners when a glaring example 
of poaching either succeeds or fails, 'fhe player 
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responsible feels rather pleased with himself or els# 
very guilty, while his partner is fairly contented or 
very indignant 1 So there is not only the question 
of winning or losing points to consider, but also 
a certain amount of psychology. It is obviously 
desirable to keep your partner happy, and though 
sometimes you may 'feel afterwards that you could 
have won a particular point if you had poached, he 
cannot feel disgusted with you for not poaching. 
If, on the other hand, you lose a point because you 
poached unsuccessfully, he certainly has every right 
to feel wrathful. Unless your partner, male or 
female, is of the rare kind that is incapable of 
resentment — whether from love, hero-worship, or 
any other cause ! — it is probably better policy to 
forgo a few possible winners than to risk spoiling 
a partnership. 

There is, of course, the psychology of your 
opponents also to be considered. Although they 
will be delighted when your poaching is unsuccess- 
ful and you rush across the net only to hit the ball 
into it, it is arguable that you should nevertheless 
make such rushes occasionally in order to keep them 
guessing and to prevent them from making their 
shots with complete calm and deliberation. The 
most obvious case is when your partner is serving ; 
if you never move across, the receivers will play 
their shots with more and more confidence, and 
therefore better and better. But if you sometimes 
do try to intercept-— or even make a feint in that 
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^ction — you will keep them wondering on each 
'■asioii whether or not it is safe to play their usual 
turn Then sometimes, being afraid of your 
icursions, they will choose the wrong moment for 
passing shot, and you, who were not doing any 
shing across that time, will cut it orf easily 
At certain critical moments — set-point or match- 
^oint m your favour, for instance— the receiver will 
/orry about your intentions if you have shown 
ourself the kind of player who sometimes does and 
metimes docs not try for the mtciccptioii His 
nxiety will make it all the harder for him to make 
good shot. Incidentally, one might argue that 
ven a player who throughout a match has never 
ried to intercept the return of sersdee could well 
have a go at it a’ match-point The receiver by 
that time must feel that there is no danger on that 
score and will veri likely return the ball within your 
reach if you really tr\ to get it. Conversely, one 
might do well to poach on the very first point of a 
^at( li ; this is sometimes done in tournaments and 
^an be most effective A bold and successful inter- 
ception of the very first return of service, especially 
if It seemed to the unfortunate icceiver to be quite 
a reasonable shot of his, may put him off his stroke 
for :omc time. 

In all this we have really been thinking of men’s 
r ladies* doubles, and any suggestion that you 
lould indulge in occasional poaching has only been 
eant to modify the basic principles that you should 
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not take a ball which your partner could take 
as well and that it is better to poach too little tha® 
too much. Mixed doubles, however, are slighd] 
difleient, assuming that two partners are abou 
equally good performers foi their sex. In such case $5 
the man is g^merally the belter player, actually 
though not relatively, and it is usually agreed tha^^ 
he should take about three-fifths of the play Thi^ 
is chiefly done by his taking the shots down the 
middle, whether high or low, which could be taker 
by either partner 

Yet in fact men do usually poach (piite a lot in 
mixed doubles You should nci oveido it, and how 
much right depends on the actual players. The 
better the girl and the quicker si e is onjhcr l(^et, the 
less the man should do. In son^!; pairs she is just 
as good as he is, but if she is wc^ikcr and likely to 
crack unde pressure, the man nuiv feel it is worth 
trying to interrupt a rally even if he has only a 
fifty-fift> chance of success In the Final c\t Wim- 
bledon in 1951, M. G. Rose ami Mrs. Bolton of 
Australia had little chance, on paper, against F. A. 
Sedgman and Miss Doris Hart ; but they made an 
excellent fight, at least in the first set, and Rose was 
poaching a good deal. So in all mixed doubles 
the man must bear in mind, before poarhl^lg, 
the possible reactions upon his partner and hi^ 
opponents, as well as the score and the tactical 
situation. All these factors obviously make it a 
very difficult problem for him to solve. 



